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Abstract 


This  report.  Service  Vendor  Analysis — Third-Party  Maintenance,  is  the 
first  deliverable  in  the  Third-Party  Maintenance  module  of  INPUT'S 
1989  Customer  Service  Program.  The  second  report,  Third-Party  Main- 
tenance User  Requirements,  measures  user  requirements  for  and  satisfac- 
tion with  service  and  support  as  provided  by  leading  TPM  vendors.  The 
last  report  in  the  series,  U.S.  Customer  Service  Market  Analysis,  will 
provye  a  ctinent  miaricet  sizing  and  five-year  fcnrecasts  for  tl»  eatiie 
service  madoetplace,  as  well  as  sumnuBrize  the  year's  research  findings. 

This  report  is  broken  out  into  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  contains 
profiles  of  ti»  sovtce  oi^mmaions  of  eleven  of  tiie  leading  IPM  organi- 
zations: CDC  Third-Party  Maintenance  Division,  Dataserv  Computer 
Maintenance,  Decision  Data  Service,  Inc.,  GE  Computer  Services,  Grum- 
man Systems  Support,  IDEA  Savcom,  Intelogic  Trace,  Inc.,  McDonnell 
Douglas  Field  Service  Company,  NCR  Corporation  Customer  Services 
Division,  Sorbus,  and  TRW  Customer  Service  Division.  Each  profile 
begins  with  a  short  discussion  of  the  company  and  important  service 
news  items  firan  the  past  year.  Next,  each  profile  presents  demographic 
data  about  the  service  organization,  including  revenue  totals  and  em- 
ployee and  office  counts.  Each  profile  concludes  with  a  discussion  of 
service  delivery  and  strategic  positioning  of  each  firm. 

Following  these  profiles,  the  report  provides  summary  tables  of  key 
service  information  about  the  profiled  service  organizations.  These  tables 
allow  quick  comparisons  between  ccnnpanies  analyzed  in  this  study. 

The  two  volumes  of  this  report  present  profiles  of  100  of  the  leading 
third-  and  fourth-party  maintenance  vendors  in  the  1989  marketplace: 
Volim»  I  ccmtains  in-ctepth  prc^les  of  ^  t^  leading  play^  V(dttme  n 
of  the  set  contains  concise  two-page  profiles  of  90  atMiticMial  venikjrs' 
operations  and  direction. 

The  rqxHt  c(»itms  62  i^iges,  including  19  exhibits. 
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Introduction 


This  report.  Service  Vendor  Analysis— Third-Piuty  Maintenance,  is  the 
first  deliverable  in  the  Third-Party  Maintenance  module  of  INPUT'S 
1989  Customer  Service  Program.  The  second  report,  Third-Party  Main- 
tenance User  Servke  R^drements,  measiaes  tKser  veqwrm^t  ftx  and 
satisfaction  with  service  and  support  as  providbl  by  leading  TPM  ven- 
dors. The  last  report  in  the  series,  U.S.  Customer  Service  Market  Analy- 
sis, will  profvide  ciarent  market  sizing  and  five-year  forecasts  for  the 
service  maike^lace,  as  well  as  summarize  the  year's  research  findings. 

A  

Scope  lliisin-d^divendix' analysis  is  Slivered  in  tv^  volumes.  TTie  first 

volume  contains  profiles  of  the  service  organizations  of  the  top  eleven 
TPM  organizations:  CDC  Third-Party  Maintenance  Division,  Dataserv 
Computer  Maintenance,  Decision  Data  Service,  Inc.,  GE  Computer 
Services,  Grumman  Systems  Support,  IDEA  Servcom,  Intelogic  Trace, 
Inc.,  NCR  Corporation,  Sorbus,  and  TRW.  Each  profile  begins  with  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  organization  and  its  significant  actions  over  the 
past  year.  Next,  the  service  operatkms  dFoidk  &m     piofiled,  includ- 
ing revenue  totals  and  demognqpluc  sovice  informatkxi  as  available.  The 
analysis  concludes  with  a  discussion  of  the  ongoing  service  delivery  and 
strategic  alignment  of  the  top  TPM  firms.  Two  of  these  organizations 
(QKI!  and  NCR)  tms  plmwilyfainiw^  Whentfae^ 
companies  are  ic»Doved  from  die  list,  Gnmmian  beccmies  nimiber  nine  in 
revenue. 

Following  these  profiles,  the  report  provides  summary  tables  (rfkey 
service  information  about  the  profiled  service  organizations.  These  taWes 
allow  quick  comparisons  between  companies  analyzed  in  this  study. 

The  second  volume  contains  concise  two-page  profiles  of  these  eleven, 
plus  90  additional  providers  of  third-  and  fourth-party  maintenance,  com- 
plementing Volume  I,  and  providing  a  comprehensive  snapshot  of  the 
1989  vadxspGaskxA  maintenance  markeq)l^. 
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App«idixes  at  the  end  of  this  report  contain  an  example  of  the  question- 
naire used  for  this  study,  as  well  as  a  list  of  definitions  used  in  the  report 

B  

Methodology  INPUT  contacted  each  firm  included  in  these  two  volumes  by  phone,  and 

gathered  demographic  data  using  the  standardized  questionnaire  con- 
tained in  Appendht  A.  A  discQSd(»i  of  strategic  positicm  was  conducted 
with  key  service  management  personnel  of  each  of  the  leading  10  ven- 
dors, and  supplements  the  demographic  information  in  these  Volume  I 
profiles.  Current  news  items  and  service  offering  information  was 
collected  firan  tiie  fmns,  and  from  INPUT'S  Vcador  Mormation  CentCT. 
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Service  Vendor  Profiles 


COMPANY  PROFILE 


CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATION  Michael  E.  Sherck,  Vice  President 

Computer  Systems  and  Services  Service  Employees:  900* 

Tlifm-Party  M^nHNianGe  IH¥foiOfi  1@88  TPM  mkme:  $97  Million* 

8100  34th  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55440 

(612)8S3-40e9  * 

INPUT  estimstte 


The  Company  1989  was  a  year  of  continued  divestment  for  Control  Data 

CoipCHratioii,  fad&g  (»^p^g  ]i<p;dilty  problems  with  its  diverse  set 
of  technical  operations.  Nearly  20  separate  operating  units  have 
been  sold  off  since  the  divestment  strategy  was  implemented  in 
1986,  CDC's  U.S.  Third-party  Maintenance  Division  was  among 
the  <»iiia!ties  of  1^,         beea  pme&dod  by  tiie  sale  of  a  wide 
array  of  hardware  operations,  including  the  Impiimis  disk  drive 
unit,  and  European  TPM  operations. 

S^nifi^nt  actions  were  taken  in  other  marketplaces  as  well, 
including  a  swift  exit  from  the  education  and  training  market  (with 
the  sale  of  the  Control  Data  Institutes  in  Europe,  Canada,  and  the 
U.S.),  and  the  departure  from  the  consumer  oredit  marketplace 
with  tbe  sale  €ii  Actios  I^ta  Service.  In  all,  CDC  reduced  its 
corporate  worth  by  over  $1.5  billion  over  the  past  year.  Capital 
raised  from  these  divestitures  is  slated  for  investment  in  a  sharply 
focused  set  of  operations  in  the  data  systems  and  data  service  afea. 

Now  pending  is  the  definitive  agreement  between  Control  Data 
and  Bell  Atlantic  Customer  Service  to  combine  CDC's  TPM 
Division  with  Bell  Atlantic's  Sorbus  subsidiary.  Sorbus  will 
acquire  CDCs  nati€»iwide  nMiLnteiiimce  facilities  and  third-party 
customer  base,  with  Control  Data  retaining  responsibility  and 
revenues  from  the  support  of  its  Cyber  line.  Final  closure  of  the 
agreement  is  expected  in  early  January,  and  the  process  of 
organizational  restructuring  is  currency  underway. 
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CONTROL  DATA  CORPORATJON 


$ttrvlce  CDC  had  readied  its  customer  services  division  for  divestment  in 

Orographies        mid- 1989,  splitting  its  TPM  group  off  from  Cyber  support 

resource.  Previously  corniced  in  its  Te^Meal  S«v»mss  Division, 
the  entire  support  operation  was  renamed  "C30C  Computer 
Systems  and  Services,"  and  the  third-party  resources  w^ere  spun-o£E 
into  a  separate  division.  Because  all  CDC  field  offices  and 
persQanel  lisve  beea  iiir«^f^  ia  botii  systems  and  tMrd-party 
sui^rt  throughout  CDCs  Us^xxcy,  the  physical  division  of 
resources  was  not  clear  cut.  The  end  result,  however,  was  a  TPM 
division  consisting  of  an  estimated  900  service  employees  and  over 
100  s^vice  locations.  Q^)«rallorialieaUgnment^  nndcmbtedly 
involve  some  staff  reductkiw  tn  the  name  of  reducing  redundancy, 
as  will  the  transfer  of  coipofate  functions  to  Sorbus'  Frazer,  PA 
headquarters. 

INPUT  estimates  that  CDCs  TPM-deriw8d  r^enues  were  down 
slightly  in  1989,  although  still  providing  an  attractive  revenue 
stream.  With  attentions  concentrated  on  the  potential  divestiture 
oi  ^  ^«ation,  CDC  was  not  as  aggressive  in  its  reactiom  to 
inci^Gi^  coaai^etition  in  1989.    INPUT  estimates  CDCs  third- 
party  revenues  at  $97  million  for  1989,  showing  a  slight  decrease 
from  last  year's  $100  million  mark. 

EspeddfyjQiurJEedia^  «cl^ded  support  areas,  the  series  of 
IBM  announcements  went  unmet  by  CDC  in  1989.  But 
imdoubtedly,  new  attention  to  CDCs  large  systems  market 
pot(^l^  vm  be  kmm^ed       it  is  sctHH^  into  the  Sorbus 
operation. 


Service  Coverage     CDC  high-end  service  has  provided  24-hour,  7-day  coverage  for  a 

wide        dWM  equipment:  Serics/1,  S^em  303X,  System  3X, 
System  43XX,  System  370,  System  308X,  System  309X,  IBM 
peripherals,  and  selected  non-IBM  plug-compatible  peripherals 
and  terminals.  The  operation  has  provided  preventive  and 
rem^al  maiaten^ice;  ks^dlatioQ,  tt\omti!b%  and  migration 
^rvices;  and  training,  consulting  and  refurbishment  services  over 
its  past  20  years  in  the  mainteiumce  business. 

CDCs  service  line  covered  the  full  ^>ectrum  of  equipment,  from 

targeted  mainframe  systems  to  personal  computer  and  local-area 
networks.  Over  120  brands  of  systems  and  peripherals  were 
serviced,  99%  of  that  support  being  delivered  on-site.  Ninety 
p^ceot^ODCs  busii^  wm  eUba^  under  motmct;  the 
remaining  10%  was  jHrovid^  oa  an  hcmrly  per-call  ba^. 
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Strategic  Focus       Because  CDC  once  considered  Sorbus  among  its  most 

troublesome  third-party  rivals,  the  merger  of  the  two  operations 
^liould  pvove  an  interesting  one.  The  alliance  between  two  of  the 
1imd-paxty  arena's  heavy  weights  will  undoubtedly  produce  some 
anxiety  among  the  TPM  ranks,  and  not  without  cause.  The  sheer 
size  of  the  resulting  operation  will  foster  some  ominous 
competition,  in  tei^  d  ccrmagfi  and  Tmapom&t  as  well  as 
financial  strength.  Bell  Atlantic  has  been  hc&vHy  pursuing  a 
number  of  acquisition  candidates  over  the  past  year,  but  has 
gained  no  operation  of  CDC's  proportion  since  its  purchase  of 
Sorbus  in  1987. 

Although  the  acquisition  was  a  friendly  one  from  Control  Data's 
corporate  vantage  point,  the  merger  will  cause  some  stir  in  the  top 
ranks  of  both  Sosbus*  and  CSDCH  TPM  organizations.  The  closing 
of  CDC's  third-party  headquarters  m  Minnesota  has  akeady 
resulted  in  casualties  at  the  management  level,  and  coverage 
overlap  may  lead  to  cutbacks  at  the  branch  level  as  well.  When  all 
the      has  s^ed,  hoiwever,  the  resulting  organization  is 
expected  to  be  approximately  1500  field  euj^oeers  strong,  with 
more  ihm  250  lo^  oMces  nationwide. 

In  the  long  run,  the  purdiffiMS  1^  the  financially  durable  Bell 
Aflantic  should  prove  tobc  apMitive  move  for  the  former-CDC 
operation.  With  the  strong  support  Bell  Atlantic  provides  for  its 
TTM  subsidiaries,  the  operation  will  emerge  rejuvenated,  and 
costGNnens  eiki  high-end  suf^rt  should  bmeAt  tmm  renewed 
intermit  in  the  (^eratkm*s  competitive  stance. 
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EXHIBIT  11-1 


Service  at  a  Glance 


CDC  Third-Party  Maintenance  Division 


Brands  supported  indudd: 

•  IBM,  I^C.  OG,  Cipher,  Data  Products,  Zenith,  Emulex, 

Cambex,  Fujitsu 

Ser^doe  provided: 

•  Manufacturer  warranty  work 

•  Remedial  maintenance 

•  Preventive  maintenance 

•  ECO/FCO  (change  orders) 

•  Software  maintenance 

•  Consulting 

•  Training 

•  Disaster  recovery 

•  Installation/relocation 

•  Conversion/upgrade 

•  Refurbishment 

PR>du^  maintained: 

•  Mainframes 

•  Minicomputers 

•  Superminis 

•  MicroGomputers 

•  Peripheids 

•  Telecommunications 

-LAN 

Industries  targeted  include: 

•  Manufacturing 

•  Transportation 

•  Utiles 

•  Medical 

•  DistritMJtion 

•  Banking/finance 

•  Insurance 

•  Education 

•  Services 

•  Federal  government 

•  State/local  government 

•  Other 
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COMPANY  PROFILE 


DATASERV  COMPUTER  Phil  Hinderaker,  President,  Dataserv.  Inc. 

MAINTENANCE  Total  Employees:  1034 

1212STdeHnGlogy  Drive  1988  TPM  Pevenu^:  W  mitiion  * 

Eden  Prairie,  MH  SSQ44 
(612)829-6000 

*  INPUT  Estimate 


The  Company  Dataserv  Computer  Maintenance,  part  of  the  Dataserv,  Inc. 

subsidiary  of  BellSouth,  is  entering  its  second  decade  in  the 
compimr  service  marke^a^.  As  it  entered  the  fliird-party  arena 
10  years  ago,  its  primary  focus  was  on  the  lea^og  and  parts  sale 
aspects  of  its  business.  Hard  competitive  times  have  changed  this 
focus  through  the  course  of  the  1980s,  and  now  Dataserv  has 
sbafi»eiied  iMs  focus  cm  i^  services  end    its  business. 

Dataserv  Computer  Maintenance  (DCM)  significantly  de- 
emphasized  leasing  in  its  line  of  support  in  1989,  and  has  taken  a 
more  aggressive  stance  in  the  third-party  "extended  service" 
marketplace.  DCM's  services  can  be  categorized  in  three  primary 
blocks:  Technology  Conversions  and  Installations;  Technology 
Support  Programs;  and  Technology  Asset  Management.  These 
s&l^d&m  ws^  k  l^ii^  €iEmil^0EaBSllb6d  by  parts  smic^  retail 
soimre^  and  equif^i^  salei  titfoi^  DCM's  dster  orpnizations. 

DCM's  Technology  Conversions  and  Installation  support  provides 
nsm  mih  halp  at  iht  tmA-&xi  d  their  sp^ns  problems,  dirough 
staging,  testing,  and  installation  management  services,  as  well  as 
consulting  on  the  cross-over  between  new  systems  and  old. 
Technology  Support  offerings  span  the  more  traditional  third- 
party  m/i^B^^&Bmm  sepiees,  milii  a  focm  m  local-area  i^twork 
(LAN)  aipport.  Gi^tterv  also  has  a  SelMfaintenance  Training 
program  for  customers  developing  in-house  expertise,  and  can 
support  their  ongoing  parts  needs  through  its  Dataserv  Parts 
division. 

The  newest  of  Dataserv's  support  areas  is  called  Technology  Asset 
Management.  Focusing  on  the  process  of  "technological 
casoi^s^*  Dataserv  i^ers  mining  asdstance  with  identification 
and  replacement  of  obsolete  equipment,  monitoring  of  system 
performance,  and  the  repositioning  of  equipment  between  user 
sites.  Technological  Asset  Management  was  officially  introduced 
in  19^,  and  <tetailsctftiie  new  (^erixif  are  still  being  finned  up. 
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Service  Dataserv  employs  a  service  force  of  just  over  1000,  field  engineers 

Demographics         accounting  for  60  percent  of  this  total.  The  company  offers  service 

out  of  150  service  locations  nationwide.  Depot  support  is  provided 
out  (rf  2  of  t^se  toa^kMBs,  mi  Dataserv's  parts  inventory  is 
centralized  at  its  headquarters  location  in  Eden  Prairie,  MN. 
Dataserv  is  the  largest  independent  reseller  of  IBM  parts  in  the 
U.S. 

INPUT  estimates  Dataserv  revenues  for  1988  at  $80  million, 
showing  a  slight  upturn  in  revenues  from  the  previous  year. 
Dataserv's  diverse  services  and  solid  relationships  with  its  national 
accoirat  customer  Imui  fipm^  the  eonqpan^ 
spiral  many  traditional  third-party  maintainers  have  felt  in  the  past 
year.  Dataserv  did  implement  some  staff  realignment  in  1988, 
including  a  5%  cutback  in  its  workforce~the  first  layoff  in  over 
mfmy^am.  T^  l^  staff  r^tadkm  affect  botbcmimrate  and 
field  personnel,  but  has  apparently  worked  to  strengthen 
Dataserv's  financial  position  throughout  the  following  year. 


Service  Coverage    Concentrating  efforts  in  the  IBM  arena,  Dataserv  supp<ms  a  wide 

range  MfflMaoDde^^  induding  NOl,  Rolm,  and 

atmio^^  ctf  ^Mnt-of-sale  (POS)  vendors.  Although  all  classes  of 
systems  can  be  serviced  under  Dataserv's  customized  offerings,  its 
primary  service  target  is  in  the  PC/LAN  and  POS  area,  with  more 
limt^  woflc  done  in  ^e  mimoon^ter  mem. 

Dataserv's  "total  solutions"  strategy  dictates  that  the  full  spectrum 
of  pre-  and  post-sale  services  be  provided  to  customers.  Dataserv 
offers  CMie    ^  most  ecni^ete  mem&€imi^pmi  offerings  in  the 
TPM  arena,  covering  all  aspects  oit^sibBsm  f^amung  and 
implementation,  physical  maintenance  and  system  migration,  on 
through  refurbishment  and  fourth-party  work:  truly  a  "cradle  to 
grave"  support  vendor. 
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DAtASERV  COMPl/TSI  MAINTENANCE 


Strategic  Focus        Having  approached  the  third-party  market  from  a  very  different 

aspect  than  many  other  maintenance-focused  players,  Dataserv 
h^  Mkm^  been  soitMwhat  tmique  in  the  TPM  arena.  Its  service 
and  support  offerings  mttorally  grew  out  of  its  involvement  with 
used  parts  and  equipment,  and  the  repair  and  refurbishment  of 
these  products  for  resale  or  lease.  Having  come  from  this 
background,  Dataserv  has  always  been  strong  in  pre-  and  post- 
sales  supf)^  md  developed  its  vma(mmo&  operattons  to  serve 
outside  customers  as  its  busii^ss  grew~an  aj^roach  opposite  of 
most  TPM's  development 

"T^soolog^  m  the  key  word  in  Dataserv's  approach  to  the 
marketplace,  and  its  three  lines  of  business  (Technology 
Conversions  and  Installations;  Technology  Support  Programs;  and 
Tedmology  Asset  Management)  illustrate  Dataserv's 
aanprehensive  view  of  its  potential  market.  Dataserv  attempts  to 
foster  a  "partnership"  relationship  with  its  clients,  and  it  relies  on 
the  development  of  long-term,  stable  relations  with  its  customers 
for  its  on-going  business. 

Dataserv's  revenue  sources  are  highly  concentrated,  with  a 
relatively  small  number  of  accounts  providing  the  bulk  of  its 
earnings.  Major  national  accounts  in  banking,  retail  and  insurance 
markets  are  what  gui^  the  develojnnent  of  Dataserv's  support 
offerings,  and  each  customer's  unique  set  of  problems  is  met  with 
an  equally  unique  set  of  solutions. 

In  this  highly  customized  ew^mmmmAt  Da^iserv  perceives  itself  as 
outside  of  the  traditional  contract  maintenance  arena,  and  sees  its 
business  as  being  more  project  driven  than  most  TPMs'.  Dataserv 
feels  its  primary  competition  ooadag  from  the  vendor  side  of  the 
market  (and  from  IBM  la  |»fticiiIarX  due  to  its  concentration  on 
the  broader  solutions  approach  to  service.  DEC's  and  HP's  recent 
entrmice  into  the  network  support  arena  got  Dataserv's  attention 
m  1989,  and  the  firm  will  feel  increasing  pressure  on  its  bu^ess  as 
other  WMs  follow  suit  in  the  19905. 

In  a  marketplace  as  ruthlessly  competitive  as  third-party  service, 
however,  Dataserv's  focus  on  developing  and  nurturing  a  number 
oi  imjm  am>unts  has  provided  some  slMd^  from  the  (X)n^titive 
storm.  Its  new  Technology  Asset  Management  program  will 
provide  Dataserv  with  a  new  tool  to  leverage  its  position  in 
msting  accounts,  and  will  help  sustain  aecoimt  presence  in  the 
kHigtenn. 


||^^mt>e{  1983 
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DATASERV  COMPUTER  MAINTB4ANCE 


INPUT 


EXHIBIT  li-2 


Service  at  a  Glance 

Dataserv  Computer  Maintenance 



Brands  supported  include: 
•  IBM,  NCR,  Rolm 


Products  maintained: 

•  Mainframes 

•  Minicomputers 

•  Superminis 

•  Microcomputers 

•  Peripherals 

Service  provided: 

•  Manufacturer  warranty  work 

•  Remedial  maintenance 

•  Preventive  maintenance 

•  ECO/FCO  (change  orders) 

•  Con^Hing 

•  Training 

•  Installation/relocation 

•  Fourth-party  maintenance 

•  Refurbishment 

•  Conversion/upgrade 

•  Equipment  sale/lease 

Industries  targeted  include: 

•  Distribution 

•  Insurance 

•  Banking/finance 

•  Utilities 
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COMPANY  PROFILE 


DECISION  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

400  Horsham  Road 
Hofiham,PA  1S044 

(330)654^4 


Richard  Schwoebel,  CEO 
Service  Employees:  1300 
198S  TFM  Rewemtes:  $125  million 


The  Company  Early  in  1989,  Decision  Data  Service  strengthened  its  third-party 

q)erati^  wfOi  ikt  mfB^^€iWDSL       S^ce  from 
American  Express  Travel  Related  Services  Company.  FDR  had 
been  a  long-standing  TPM  player,  having  moved  into  the  TPM 
arena  in  1984  with  the  acquisition  of  its  Indeserv  unit,  and  later 
theNewJi^iilHMsedKiftiotti^^  M>R*s  service 

organis^rtieai  had  grovm  to  an  estimated  $25  million  business  over 
its  five  years  in  TPM,  and  will  bring  Decision  Data  Service 
considerable  business  in  the  point-of-sale  (PCS)  terminal 
maifttenaiice  arena. 

This  January's  acquisition  was  close  on  the  heels  of  the  late- 1988 
merger  of  Decision  Industries  and  Momentum  Technologies, 

otpmization,  strengthened  by  the  operational  and  financial 
synergy  of  the  merger,  has  become  a  more  aggressive  player  in  the 
third-party  arena  in  the  past  year,  and  will  most  likely  continue  in 
its  a£iqiiMtic»^f»l(^  to  the  1990s.  Ded^cm  Data  Service  has 
assembled  a  field  service  force  to  rival  top  third-party  competitors, 
and  continued  ^owth  will  rank  it  among  TPM  leaders  in  1990. 


Service  Dedsiim  Data  Service  employs  1300  service  employees  at  125 

DemograplllCS         offices  across  the  U.S.  The  firm's  field  engineering  staff  has  grown 

to  700,  and  third-party  activities  contributed  $125  million  in 

revenues  in  1988. 

Decision  Data's  business  has  traditionally  spanned  a  number  of 
industries,  including  the  federal  and  state/local  government 
m£u-kets.  Heavy  presence  M  ^e  midrange  IBM  arena  bas  allowed 
the  c(mpany  to  foster  relationships  across  industry  lines,  and  its 
newly  acquired  FDR  service  business  will  extend  this  presence  in 
the  DEC  marketplace.  New  POS  business  picked  up  through  the 
FUR  wm^^  bippease  1^  in^xMrtaace  c^the  distritmtion 
sector  in  TkxMoa  DsA&'s  buaness  plan. 
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DEaSION  DATA.  INC. 


ir«»UT 


Service  Coverage     Decision  Data  Service  targets  the  IBM  System/36,  /38,  and 

AS/400  service  markets,  and  complements  its  support  offerings 
with  the  sale  of  peripherals  (tennioals  and  printers),  add-on 
memory,  and  power  supplies  through  its  sister  corporation 
Decision  Data  Computer  Corporation.  In  addition,  the  Decision 
Data  Service  provides  maintenance  services  on  Wang,  DEC, 
Texas  Imtruments,  and  other  makes  of  syst&m  and  peripherals  in 
the  tmnicsm^ta,  siipem^iixnBpiter,  aai  mia-oconqniter  areas. 

As  part  of  its  relationships  with  Decision  Data  sister  companies 
and  midrange  OEMs,  the  company  provides  support  on  all 
Decision  Data  peripherals,  MDS/Momentum  products  and 
related  Qantel  products.  Decision  Data  Services  will  provide  a 
wide  range  of  services  on  these  products,  including  hardware 
mitoenance,  training,  coc^tjo^  imtallation/relocation, 
conv^Rsba/ypgraik,  r^uitKymi^  and  four^-party 
maintemyoce. 


Stirateglc  Focus      Ded^n  Date  Saf^ee  has  rtmBiaed  foeused  on  the  midrange 

marketplace,  and  its  calculated  acquisition  strategy  has 
successfully  provided  penetration  into  this  target  market.  Up 
against  the  likes  of  IBM,  Wang,  and  DEC,  Decision  Data  Service 
h^veatfe^tttmied'OfiiQrtifying  iu^e^for&imad&qp&xyMr^ 
(geographic  coverage  over  the  pa^ienf  years  in  order  to  hold  its 
<^ound  in  the  highly  conipetitive^ininiconiputer  arena. 

This  rao^  te&&ai  tteqaM^osi  d  FZM  «bA  its  customer  base  has 

significantly  strengthened  the  company's  presence  in  the  DEC 
marketplace  as  it  enters  the  1990s.  Simultaneously,  the  firm  has 
been  able  to  capitalize  on  Wang's  deteriorating  financial  condition 
(and  support  peT&mmiam%  nanning  coix^derable  budne^  in  the 
Wang  VS  sjfStaiK  o^urlK^^dace  fai  1989. 

Despite  a  number  of  new  extended-service  announcements  made 
by  IBM  in  19^,  Dedskm  Data  Service  has  not  Mt  the  competitive 
pvoieyse  te  be  as  esrtreme  as  previous  years  in  the  IBM  arena.  The 
company's  management  has  an  optimistic  outlook  in  the  IBM 
marketplace,  feeling  that  the  market  may  have  seen  the  end  of 
heavy  price  competition  ii^e^by  IBM  fi^sounting.  Ihe  next 
wave  of  competition  is  expected  from  the  trend  toward  the 
unbundling  of  servi<^  and  the  in:q>ortaDce  such  flexibility  ouries 
with  users. 

Certain  third-party  firms  who  have  catered  to  this  flexibility- 
XL/Datacomp  cited  as  an  example-have  consistently  given  the 
competition,  including  Dastaserv,  a  run  for  the  money.  Other 
TPNI^  iadMo^  a  noaiber  di  major  players  in  Excision  Iota's 
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DEOSiON  DAT^  INC. 


INPUT 


marketplace,  have  been  slower  to  react  to  this  trend  in  market 
demand,  and  have  suffered  at  the  bottom  line  for  it.  Decision 
Data  is  attempting  to  take  heed  of  these  observations,  and 
tew^ipi    newfy  str^igtli^iied  service  resources  to  meet  user 
re^iirein^iits. 

In  terms  of  new  markets  and  strategies,  Decision  Data  Services 
toat^mmiS»m^miAimsppmttttBdmlib»€^^  1990s. 
Networks  have  finally  "arrived,"  and  Decision  Data  recognizes  the 
requirement  (and  opportunity)  to  support  these  networks  facing 
the  TPM  market.  Decision  Data  Services  is  planning  to  enter  the 
netwcMi:  msppott  $iNm  kk  the  emSsgymit  isafxaailDf  service 
offerings  to  include  the  full  range  of  hardware  and  sctfhrare 
support  involved  in  PC/network  services. 

Ot^aO,  De^^  Di^  Sendees  has  leeegsbed  a  mm  irtiiios|)here 

evolving  in  the  third-party  marketplace,  as  market  consolidation 
reaches  new  heights.  More  specific  than  individual  acquisitions 
made  over  the  past  year,  the  company  perceives  the  very  face  of 

the  overall  Information  Systems  marketplace  in  terms  of 
instability.  Decision  Data  Services  has  been  a  significant 
participant  in  this  change  of  face,  and  will  undoubtedly  continue  in 
itsaccpMticm^imt^earteriiigtiw  1990s. 
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DECISION  DATA,  INC. 


INPUT 


EXHlBITil-3 


Service  at  a  Glance 
Decision  Data  Service,  Inc. 


Brands  supported  include: 

•  IBM,  DDCC,  Wang,  Texas  Instruments,  Qantel,  MDS 

ProHi  ir*tc  mQintainoH' 
1  lUUUUlo  1 1  idi  1  iLdii  ic\J. 

•  Minicomputers 

•  Superminis 

•  Peripherals 

•  Telecommunications 

ft  J    _i  — 

-  Modems 

-  Muftiplexors 

Servk^  pfovided: 

•  ManufaeturdrwauTanty  work 

•  Remedial  mainteiUUice 

•  Preventive  maintenance 

•  ECO/FCO  (change  orders) 

•  Consulting 

•  Training 

•  Installation/relocation 

•  Fourth-party  maintenance 

•  Refurbishment 

•  ConversionAipgmde 

•  Equipment  saJ^^&asB 

Industries  targeted  include: 

•  Manufacturing 

•  Transportation 

•  Utilities 

•  Medical 

•  Distribution 

•  Banking/finance 

•  Insurance 

•  Education 

•  Services 

•  Federal  govemment 

•  State/local  government 
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COMPANY  PROFILE 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPUTER  SERVICES 

577^  Peac^itree  Ounwoody 

Atlanta,  GA  30348 
(404)  843-6200 


J.  O.  Mitchell,  General  Mangier 
Total  iflployees:  1 ,800 
To^'Mlmidnue,  Fiscal  Year  End 
12/31y^:  $120  miiiion  ONPUT  estimate) 


The  Company 


General  Electric  Computer  Services  (GECS)  operates  as  a 
separate  business  unit  under  GE's  Coniinunications  &  Services 
Orgai^zialon  (CSO).  Piu^  company  Geaeral  Hectric  Company 
is  a  leadi^  m  its  tedmology,  services,  and  ojre  manu&cturing 
businei^es. 

Hiird-party  maintosM^  9&tvkt  is  one  of  three  elements  of 

computer  services  pnmded  by  GECS.  In  addition  to  more 
traditional  maintenance  services  (such  as  hardware  maintenance, 
installation  and  relocation  service,  and  conversion),  GECS 
provides  short-  and  long-term  computer  leasing  services,  and 
repair  and  recalibration  services  (out  of  its  Electronics  Services 
business).  This  profile  deals  only  with  GECS'  TPM  busmess. 

In  late  1988,  GE  engaged  Hm  wmice  of  Kidder,  Peabody  & 

Company,  a  New  Yrnk'^med  iewstment  banking  fimn,  to  a<^ely 
broker  the  computer  maintenance  activities.  There  was  a  serious 
negotiation  for  sale  in  mid- 1989.  To  our  knowledge,  there  has 
been  no  ftir^cr  activity  since  Aat  time.  This  followed  earlier 
actions  by  GE  to  sell  off  other  parts  of  its  Information  Services 
business,  including  Calma  (sold  to  Prime  Computer  in  October 
1988)  and  its  Digital  Video  Interactive  Technology  Venture 
fadlity  (sold  to  &tel). 
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GECS  oirrently  employs  1,800  service  employees,  with  1,200  field 
engineers  dispatched  out  of  283  service  locations  spread 
throughout  the  continental  U.S.  In  addition,  GECS  offers  mail-in 
and  carry-in  service  mit  of  ^  6ep€H  kicatiom.  All  service  locations 
carry  spares;  however,  the  majority  of  all  spare  parts  are 
centralized  at  the  Norcross  (a  suburb  of  Atlanta)  dispatching/parts 
center.  In  mid- 1987,  GECS  installed  a  $5  million  information 
masm(Bmim  i^wwk  (l»sed  on  Maw  Cmpatbt  systi&m)  that 
uses  both  data  and  voice  communications  to  allow  customers  to 
contact  GECS  dispatchers,  as  well  as  provide  on-Une  customer 
information,  dispatching  capabilities,  and  spares  tracking 
capabDities. 

GECS  does  not  release  financial  information;  however,  INPUT 
estimates  that  GECS  contributed  $120  million  in  third-party 
mainteQanee  revenues  in  1%S. 


Service  Delivery      GECS  offers  maintenance  and  support  services  for  a  wide  range  of 

equqiinent  types  and  1»aiidte»         to  ^  user  <^  mJn^-vendor 
litems. 

In  addition  to  providing  service  to  the  small  systems, 
microoofmputer,  and  peripherals  markete,  GECS  has  built  a  unique 
telecomnillliications  offering  among  third-party  maintainers. 
Telecommunications  products  serviced  include  LANs,  PBXs, 
modems,  fax  equipment,  and  satellite  earth  stations. 

GECS  attempts  to  be  flexible  Aufce  pricing  and  terms-and- 
conditions  of  its  service.  For  example,  while  GECS'  standard 
service  contracts  do  not  guarantee  response  times,  GECS  will 
negotmte  sudt  g^msa$ms  wi^  en^omm      high  system 
&y9^Ss3^l^  mf^k9mmts.  GECS  is  ocN^E^^le  with  this,  citing  an 
average  r^pcmse  time  of  two  hmus. 

GECS  offers  a  service  partnership  program  geared  to  VARs  of 
DEC  tmd  systems.  Called  Ge-SERVE,  the  program  offers 

VARs  two  ways  to  be  able  to  provide  GECS'  nationwide  service  to 
their  customers.  The  first,  called  a  Second  Party  Agreement,  calls 
tor  tiw  VAR  to  be  responsiWe  fiw  managing  the  service  <x>ntract, 
including  billing.  Under  this  option,  the  service  is  subcontracted 
to  GECS  at  a  discount  from  GECS'  standard  list  price.  The 
second  option,  called  a  Sales  Representative  Agreement,  calls  for 
Ibe  VAR  to  »5M  the  service  contract,  and  by  doing  so,  receive  a 
ooimnission  from  GE.  In  addition,  the  VAR  receives  a 
commission  for  eadi  annuid  service  contract  renewal. 

GECS*  p^mapsl  ccmpedtm  kidud«  Sotbus  and  TRW. 


Service 
Demographics 
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Service  at  a  Glance 

GE  Computer  Services 


Brands  supported  include: 

•  DEC.  DG,  IBM,  Polnt-4,  ADDS,  Altos,  AT&T,  Amdek, 
Centronics,  C.itoh,  Compaq,  CDC,  Data  Products,  Diablo, 
Emutex,  ^Bon,  Riittsu,  Genleeni,  Kteyss,  Maz^ne«  HP, 
Honeywell,  Kennedy,  LearSeigler,  3M,  NEC,  Oiddata, 
Plessey,  Qume,  Tandon,  Toshiba,  Wyse 


Products  maintained: 

•  Minicomputers  •  T^ecoinnHinications 

•  Supennin'^  -  LAN 

•  Microcomputers  -  PBX 

•  Peripherals  -  Modems 

-  Fax 

-  Satellite  earth  stations 


Service  provided: 

•  Maurujfeffiturer  wsurranty  work 

•  Preventive  maintenance 

•  Training 

•  Refurbishment 

•  Equipment  sale/lease 


•  Ftomediid  maintenance 

•  ECO/FCO  (change  orders) 

•  Installation/relocation 

•  Conversion/upgrade 


industries  targ^ed  include: 

•  Manufacturing 

•  Utilities 

•  Distribution 

•  Insurance 

•  Services 

•  Sterte/kxsi  government 


•  Transportation 

•  Medical 

•  Banking/finance 

•  Education 

•  FoJeral  government 


COMPANY  PROFILE 


GRUMMAN  SYSTEMS  SUPPORT 

90  Crossways  Park  Drive  West 
Woodbury,  NY  11797 
^)  922-122^ 


Joseph  Mulderig,  PresidOTt 

Total  Employees:  425 

Total  Revenue  (FY  196S):  $40  million 


The  Company         Gniimiian  S^SIma  S&ppott  (GSS%  a  unit  of  Grumman  Data 

Systems,  the  computer  systems  integration  division  of  Fortune  200 
Grumman  Corporatioi],  has  been  providing  third-party 
mafafeaiaBce  ^ce        Initially,  GSS  provided  support  fm  the 
cc»i^^  iptems  that  its  parent  organization  sold  to  the  federal 
gommi^.  In  the  mid-1970s,  GSS  expanded  into  the 
axmamd^  marketplace,  and  commercially-derived  revenues  now 
onnprise  abmit  two-Mn^  uf  tibe  company's  business  base. 

In  1989,  GSS  launched  new  product  and  service  offerings  that 
provide  users  with  comprehensive  support  for  their  total 
»ioi»mitfMi  processing  nee<te.  Tlie  company  comities  ^pport 
:semB«lia^^st-efncient,iibg|eHSOiirce  solutkim  available  to 
customers  nationwide  in  government,  industry,  commerce, 
healthcare,  and  education.  GSS  provides  integrated  support 
services  m  fosr  fitae^^BiI  mxm: 

•  Equii^oeirt  ioi^^iaQce 

•  Eqiiq»iK^nt  sales  and  installation 

•  Network  iRq^rt 

•  Professional  services 

The  company  signed  a  number  of  important  VAR  and  distributor 
agreements  in  1989  with  computer  equipment  manufacturers  such 
as  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Wyse  Technology,  Develcoai,  and 
Nemooix.  In  1^,  GSS  also  reached  a  nationwide  agreement  with 
Charles  River  Data  Systems  for  installation  and  msuntenance  of  its 
newest  product,  the  Relational  Accelerator. 

Contimiing  its  geographic  expansion  drive  in  1989,  GSS  opened 
new  service  facilities  in  Athens,  GA;  Charleston,  SC;  Erie,  PA; 
Louisville,  KY;  and  Raleigh,  NC. 
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Service  GSS  offers  nationwide  service  out  of  65  service  locations. 

Demographics         Currently,  GSS  employs  425  service  personnel,  275  of  whom  are 

field  engineers.  GSS  offers  depot  support  from  a  central  repair 
depot  ^pai«putianslni]dledattfaa«ei^^^i^Kure-]m^ 
centers  and  are  tracked  by  an  integrated,  centralized  inventory 
management  system  which  can  perform  economic-order  and 
minimum/maximum-level  analyses,  assuring  optimum  levels  of 
si»ari^  The  s^fHim  aim  limiMim^lkpaiMKi^m^  s^yice 
efSdency  reportii^  fiiactimis  sudi  as  MIBF  and  MTTR  anal^s. 


SWVlei  OoUvwy      GSS  offers  maintenance  service  on  over  300  product  types  by 

manufacturers  such  as  IBM,  Digital,  Data  General,  CDC,  Data 
Product,  STC,  Plexus,  Wyse,  Emulex,  Pertec,  SI,  Tektronix, 
Versatec,  Zetaco,  and  3COM.  Primary  product  markets  are  DEC 
and  Data  ^^nl 

The  company  also  maintains  a  wide  range  of  data  procesdng 
equipment,  including  mainframes,  minicomputers, 
m^OllOQinputers,  peripherals,  teleeiaaBwd^SlicMls  equipment, 
netwocklG^  |»roducts  fm  LANs  a^  WANs,  and  nexus  image 
procesi^  i^s&sois. 

BqfjS^^mtiiAmaSM^  maintenance, 
TCin^flibMaintenance,  installatioffl/fdocation,  fourth-party 
maintenance,  ECO/FCOs,  and  conversion/upgrade.  GSS  offers 
on-site  service  contracts  with  four-hour  response  provisions  and 
ti&m  tma^iom  tespomt  m  wMsxKt  fidid  em^mer  provisions  for 
critical  ifpfieitbns.  Ninety  percent  of  GSS  customers  sign  up  for 
maintenance  contracts,  the  rcmamsig  {Miy  the  current  time  and 
material  charge  of  $95  per  hour. 

The  coQipmy's  equipment  sales  and  installatnna  services  indude 
both  new  and  used  minicomputer  and  microcomputer  systems  as 
well  as  networking  equipment  from  major  manufacturers. 

Grumman  provides  total  network  services  for  multivendor 
networks,  including  designing,  engineering,  operating,  and 
maintaining  all  types  of  network  facilities.  The  company 
specializes  in  supporting  both         and  WAflMiiiking  PCs, 
minicomputers,  and  mainframes  so  that  users  am  share  data  and 
applications.  GSS  also  provides  network  management  software 
and  network  diagnostics  for  fault  isolation  and  problem 
iden^ca^n. 
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Grununan's  professional  service  indude: 

•  Facflitymaiiageiii^S(»;ii^(outsourciiig)sodi^M 
training,  workload  sciiWfaKtig  and  foreca^iog,  caf^ty 
planning,  logistics  mippc»1,  and  servi<»  manag^ent 

•  SGibmet  sapjpon  m  operating  systenus  and  PCAmod 
l^i^Uaitions  software  for  such  i^pfiUeittUMis  as  ^i^adsheets, 
word  processing,  and  data  base  o^uMiienient 

•  CcHimierdal  s^»tems  integratioai  s^ir^ices,  induding  the  design, 
dewe|i|«iei4  Gi  omltiveiidor  litems  to  meet 
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Service  at  a  Glance 


Grumman  Systems  Support 


Brands  supported  include: 

•  CDC,  Data  General,  Data  Products,  DEC,  Emulex,  IBM,  Plexus,  Pertec, 

SI,  STC.  T^0mv^,  3-Comm,  Versatec,  Wyse,  Zetaco;  most  major 

brands  of  p^pherais 

Products  maintained: 

•  Mainframes 

•  LANs  and  related  products 

•  Minicomputers 

•  WANs  and  related  products 

•  Supem^nis 

•  Voice  networtei  and  related  products 

•  Microcomputers 

•  Ims^e  preceding  ^stems 

•  Equipment  maintenance 

•  Professional  services 

-  Manufacturer  warranty  work 

-  Facility  management 

-  Remedial  maintenance 

-  Computer  operations 

-  Preverrtfvt  m^ifsnanee 

-  Workload  eehedubng  and  forecs^tmg 

-  System  mstallation/relocation 

-  Capacity  ptetfinir^ 

-  Refurbishment 

-  Logistics  support 

-  ECO/FCO 

-  Service  management 

-  Conversion/upgrade 

-  Software  support  and  maintenance 

-  Fourth<party  n«iinter»nce 

-  Commercial  systems  integration 

•  Network  support 

•  Equipment  sales  and  installation 

-  Network  design 

-  New  equipment  sales 

-  Nitwiark  engineering 

-  Used  equipment  ^les 

-  Network  management 

Industries  targeted  include: 

•  Manufacturir^ 

•  Insurance 

•  Medical 

•  Federal  government 

•  Banking/finance 

•  State/local  government 

•  Eduction 

•  Services 

•  Distribution 

•  Utilities 

COMPANY  PROFILE 


IDEASERVCOM 

A  Division  of  IDEA  Courier,  Inc. 
1 515  West  14tfi  Street 

Tempe,  AZ  85281 
(602)  894-7000 


Sitove  Scott,  General  Manager 

Bm^ce  Employees:  600 

1988  TPU  Revenues:  $70  Million 


The  Company 


Service 
Demographics 


1^  was  a  year  of  stmli^^  ret%nment  for  IDEA  Servcom,  as  the 
firm  adjusted  to  its  new  parent  organization,  IDEAssociates,  Inc. 
The  purchase  of  Alcatel  Information  Systems  by  IDEAssociates  in 
mid-Nowmbcr  of       brought  the  Sermm  service  unit  under 
flie  IDEA  name,  along  wllfe  Manufacturing  operations  of  Courier 
and  XTRA  Business  System^  whidi  Alcatel  (mginally  purchased 
from  ITT  in  early  1987. 

The  new  parent  company,  a  manufacturer  of  PC-related  products 
and  services  based  in  Billerica,  MA  has  imposed  a  more  focused 
competitive  agenda  on  the  Servcom  operation  since  the  take  over 
last  yeat .  In  years  past,  Semont  haddBlga^service  on  nearly  500 
dfiiidffit  brands  of  micro  and  minicomputer  products,  in  an 
attempt  to  be  "all  things  to  all  people"  in  an  increasingly 
competitive  marketplace.  This  strategy  proved  costly  both  in 
temdfaqipcHt  quality  £md  service  pfcAtabi%.  The  sew  IDEA 
Servos  f^M^ticm  Im  been  streamlined  hotik  m  terms  of 
operations  and  strategy,  and  has  been  able  to  turn  a  downward 
revenue  trend  around  since  the  consummation  of  its  relationship 
wilAi  IDEAssociates. 


Almost  immediately  after  the  merger  with  IDEA  a  major  layoff 
was  aonounced,  and  Servcom  staff  was  reduced  by  nearly  300.  The 

attributaMe  to  the  (»nsolidation  of  certain  aspects  of  the  Courier 
operation  with  Servcom.  In  1989,  however,  IDEA  pumped  new 
resources  into  Servcom's  sales  side,  expanding  its  sales  force  by 
30%,  with  i^ans  for  additioml  hires  in  1990.  No  forther  cutbacks 
have  bceflteiposed  on  the  TPM  operation  since  the  initial  layoff 
last  year,  and  the  transfer  of  some  branch-level  management  from 
the  service  to  the  sales  side  has  been  the  only  significant  staff 
change  in  1989. 
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IDEA  Servcom  currently  employs  600  in  its  service  organization, 
with  a  total  field  force  of  450  engineers.  Technical  support  is 
provided  by  a  staff  of  50,  administrative  support  by  a  staff  of  60. 
Tolal  so^oe  mamfemeitt  headoooitt  hm  been  reduced  to  40  for 
the  160  service  locations  covering  the  U.S.  Eleven  of  these 
locations  provide  mail-in/cariy-in  depot  support,  and  24  branch 
offices  service  as  major  parts  depots. 

IDEA  Servcom  reported  TPM  service  revenues  of  $70  million  for 
1988,  with  flat  growth  predicted  for  the  coming  year.  Competitive 
pressures  running  high  in  IDEA  Servcom's  midrange/IBM 
marlet^l^biee,  as      asMlril  ftil4i^^ 
realignment  and  purchase  of  its  operation  last  year,  caused 
revenue  losses  since  its  1987  peak  at  $79  million.  (This  1987  figure 
also  includes  Courier  warranty  work;  Servcom  has  since  changed 
its  rev^oe  wpoti^  piMi^  10  iiMUow  "captive"  warranty 
revenue  ftom  its  Courier  c^raticm.) 


Servt<M(  Coverage    IDEA  Servcom  oflGn^  service  011  a  tmiadrmigec^  mini- and 

microcomputers  and  is  strong  in  the  telecommunications  arena 
with  its  ITT  background.  Support  of  LANs,  modems,  multiplexors 
and  front-end  processors  has  been  part  of  Servcom  support  for 
some  time,  putting  the  company  at  m^^mmmAmAa^  in  the  up- 
and-c(»yx^  netw<^ki»i|}pmt  mark^dace. 

For  this  range  of  systems  and  components,  IDEA  Servcom 
provides  an  a^sdve  list  df  services,  including  scyftware  support, 
trainini^  €C»ii»Mii,  aad  m  et  mid-1988,  fourth-party  maintenance. 
Warranty  and  change-order  work  is  an  important  part  of 
Servcom's  exclusive  service  agreements  with  parent  IDEA, 
Coiiii»,  tkim  Pfodhicte,  <SBT,  Qume  msA  l^ntax. 

IDEA  Servcom  introduced  the  Shared  Risk  offering  to  the  third- 
party  marketplace  late  in  1988.  This  new  contract  option  allows 
users  to  assume  some  of  the  financial  rtek  of  supporting  a  major 
imti^GtatfOB,  £B4l»change  for  the  chance  to  save  on  total 
maintenance  costs.  Through  its  historical  data  base,  IDEA 
Servcom  can  predict  an  average  number  of  calls  that  can  be 
expect&d  for  a  given  number  and  type  of  machines  at  a  user  site. 
Anaei  with  this  knowledge,  IDEA  Servcom  provides  the  user  with 
two  types  of  service  bids  for  the  installation.  First,  the  traditional 
"insurance"  type  of  contract~a  flat  annual  maintenance  fee  for  an 
unlimited  number  of  calk  in  a  pven  year-is  Md. 
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The  second  option,  under  the  Shared  Risk  program,  offers  an 
alternative  contract  involving  a  much  lower  initial  fee  paid 
upfront,  with  subsequent  flat  fees  charged  for  each  service  call 
made.  MlMsfMri^i^s<^eiiie,  tiie  user  gamble  cm  the  tot^ 
number  of  calls  that  will  have  to  be  paid  for  over  the  course  of  the 
year,  and  the  inherent  risk  of  a  set-fee  annual  maintenance 
contract  is  shared  between  IDEA  Servcom  and  the  user.  This  type 
(tf  oifeiiiig  is  xKiw  b«»»aiQg  a  popnl^ 
third-piu^  firms. 


Strategic  Focus       II^A's  purchase  d  the  Servcom  operatioii  has  had  a  very 

^nificant  and  positive  influence  on  the  operation.  The  "shotgim" 
approach  that  Servcom  had  taken  was  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  support  in  a  marketplace  where  the  breadth  of  services 
demanded  compounded  ^e  «m  of  eadt  xmw  product  hittoduced 
to  the  Vm  card.  Although  IDEA  Servcom  continues  to  pro^de 
support  for  a  wide  variety  of  systems  and  peripherals,  the  company 
has  learned  to  subcontract  work  out  to  other  support  organizations 
where  iia^hte.  laH^  way,  IDEA  Servcom  am  concentrate  on 
devdbpillg  cq»a^  in  its  targeted  areas,  control  its  training  and 
spare  parts  costs,  and  still  provide  multivendor  "seamless  billing" 
demanded  by  its  customers. 

The  trend  toward  such  subccmtiarting  alliances  between  OEMs 
and  third  parties  has  had  significance  for  IDEA  Servcom  on  a 
number  of  levels  in  the  past  year.  Subcontracting  is  key  in  the 
firm's  newly  focused  market  strategy,  allowing  it  to  Mance  cost 
control  issues  with  customer  demands.  Servcom  has  been  able  to 
off  load  less  profitable  work  while  retaining  crucial  account 
control.  On  the  other  side  of  this  trend,  IDEA  Servcom  has  itself 
acted  as  a  subcontractor  for  OEM's  uncW  ^  same  C(niq>etitive 
pressures.  An  especially  significant  relatto^ip  with  IBM  has 
developed,  with  I£^A  Servom  fiektii^  VBptoTO  bi(k  a  month 
from  the  OEM. 

Aside  from  these  mutually  beneficial  arrangeia^^  WM  is  still 
considered  IDEA  Servcom's  toughest  and  most  aggressive 
competitor.  In  the  Datapoint  business,  Intelogic  Trace  remains 
strong,  and  Wang  continues  to  fight  to  retain  control  crf  its 
fffoduds'  support.  Sorbus  resmins  IDEA  Servcom's  main 
adversary  within  the  third-party  arena,  meeting  Servcom  head-to- 
head  in  the  IBM  midrange  market.  IDEA  Servcom  is  hoping  the 
purchase  of  CDC  will  distract  Sorbus'  attention  fwm  this  niche, 
while  it  to©  attempts  to  leverage  CDC's  mainframe  expertise.  A 
side  note  to  the  Sorbus/CDC  merger:  IDEA  Servcom  gained  a 
senior  manager  from  CDC  ranks  during  the  takeover.  Marty  Kale 
has  beeoBie  Ibe  mem  Vim  fl«ldeitt  of  IDEA  S&[veom*s  mpport 
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operation. 

IDEA  Servcom  will  continue  to  concentrate  on  fostering  strategic 
aUia]io^iiit]ief^fiMro(»q>etitivea(Nuttageinthe  1990s. 

Outsourcing  will  continue  to  gain  importance  in  Servcom's 
strategy,  and  the  development  of  exclusive  authorized  service 
agreements  with  OEMs  wiU  take  on  greater  significance  as  ^VL 

tedmical  training  provided  by  the  vendor,  as  well  as  access  to 
support  dollars  before  the  products  go  off  warranty~a  critical 
factor  in  early  account  control.  IDEA  plans  to  continue  Iweraging 
sudi  mm^iem&m  mm  hM  wUI  a  auariK^  d  nddm^  ^oducts' 
vendors,  and  to  concentrate  m§ask&Asga&Mtmal  i^reements 
throughout  the  coming  year. 
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Service  at  a  Glance 

IDEA  Servcom 

 :  

Brands  supported  include: 

•  Amdek,  AMS,  Anadex,  AST,  Brother,  CDC,  C.  Itoh,  CMI,  Corvus, 
DataSouth,  Datapoint,  Davong,  Decision  Data,  Diablo,  Epson, 
Hayes,  HP,  IBM,  riT,  Okidata,  Texas  Instruments,  Wang,  Zenith, 
STC,  Apple,  Centronics,  DEC,  Compaq,  Printronix,  Televideo, 
Anzac,  Genicom,  GBT,  IDEA,  IS!,  OTC,  Qume 


Products  maintained: 

•  Mainframes 

•  Minicomputers 

•  Supermii^s 

•  Microcomputere 

•  Peripherals 

Telecommunications 

-LAN 

-  Modems 

-  Multiplexors 

-  Front-end  processors 

Service  providecl: 

•  Manufacturer  warranty  wotk 

•  Remedial  maintenance 

•  Preventive  maintenance 

•  ECO/FCO  (change  orders) 

•  Software  maintenance 

•  Consulting 

•  Training 

•  Installation/relocation 

•  Fourth-party  maintenance 

•  Refurbishment 

•  Conversion/upgrade 

Industries  targeted  include: 

•  Manufacturing 

•  Utilities 

•  Banking/finance 

•  Insurance 

•  Federal  government 

•  State/local  government 
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INTELOGIC  TRACE,  INC.  Clark  Mandigo,  President  and  CEO 

Turtle  Creek  Tower  I  Total  Employees:  1 ,465 

PO  to  400044  1988  m»  fleveme:  $1 17  MHIion 
SanAr^Of^.TX  78229 


The  Company         Facing  the  third  consecutive  year  of  declining  profits,  1989  has 

number  of  fronts.  Three  new  service  firms  merged  with  ITs 
operations,  as  Ceres  Maintenance,  Computer  Services  and 
Resources,  Inc.,  and  William  Marion  Company  were  acquired  in 

Company,  by  far  the  largest  of  the  acquisitions,  joined  IT  in 
February,  and  brings  a  significant  remarketing  and  maintenance 
customer  base  to  IT.  Both  Ceres  (acquired  in  December  of  1988) 
aad  Cmepm^lm  Smem  moAW^mimem  (Mumsy  19^)  Itave  been 
active  in  the  IBM  midrange  marketplace,  and  wfll  strengthen  FTs 
ge<^£^hic  presence  in  the  East  and  Midwest. 

in  charge  of  the  company's  key  strategic  areas.  Two  executives 
from  TexCom  (a  computer  leasing  company  purchased  in  late 
1987)  have  joined  ITs  executive  ranks:  William  Todd  (previous 
^m^mm  Gil^mCimy  has  USem  over  re^cHisiytities  for  sales, 
field  operations  and  technical  support.  Larry  Gibson  (ex-TexCom 
president)  will  direct  ITs  marketing  activities  and  sales  operations 
for  IT  reseller  and  manufacturer  programs.  From  the  Xerox 
oogj^ta^$mi       Pag^  has  jc^d  TT  as  Sesdot  Vice  President  of 
Operai^raB. 

This  new  management  influx  reflects  ITs  determination  to 
rc^oraidirf»ii^a^^^rai^^iBiieesal^  Nowaj^reifflwely 
pursuing  share  in  the  extended  service  marketplace,  IT  has 
announced  its  new  corporate  goal:  to  emerge  as  a  "full-service 
support  company."  In  pursuit  of  this  goal,  IT  has  been  growing  its 
new  c^iq^e^  sai^  1^  tea^^  iNuiae^  lutt^ 
service  disaster  recovery  offering  in  1989.  'Total  Systems 
Solutions"  is  the  new  theme  at  TT,  and  the  introduction  of  its 
"Uniplan"  program  (detailed  in  the  Service  Coverage  section  of 
Obk  pfoSie)  h  indicative  d  ITs  tuewfy  integrated  approach  to  the 
marketplace. 
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IT  currently  employs  a  staff  of  1,465,  including  617  field  engineers 
and  313  field  support  personnel.  Operational  realignment  to 
support  new  resale  and  leasing  growth  fcirc^  some  staSi 
reductions  in  field  service         19^,  Total  headcount  was  only 
affected  slightly,  however,  as  these  resources  were  redirected  to 
the  sales  side  of  the  business. 

Restructuring  at  the  branch  level  was  implemented  as  well, 
affecting  all  of  ITs  230  local  support  offices.  These  support 
locations,  previously  managed  as  individual  service  units,  have 
been  grouped  into  four  geographic  regions  (centered  in  Atlanta, 
New  York,  Oiica§D,  and  San  Francisco),  with  each  regional  vice 
president  now  accountable  for  the  area's  profit  and  loss  results. 
Along  with  this  change,  decision  making  responsibilities  have  been 
puslti^  down  toward  individual  branch  imoiagers  in  effects  to 
brix^  stratepc  planning  closer  to  those  who  Imow  the  customer 
best. 

Drastic  changes  have  occurred  in  ITs  maintenance  revenue 
structure  since  the  company  entered  the  TPM  marketplace.  When 
initially  spun  off  from  the  Datapoint  family,  IT  was  heavily  reliant 
on  service  revenues  from  the  Datapoint  support  customers  it  held. 
Revenues  from  Datapoint  service  have  dedtmed  by  more  than 
25%  since  last  year,  and  pressures  in  ITs  tai^eted  IBM  midrange 
arena  has  forced  the  firm  to  rethink  its  long-term  strategy. 
Although  revenues  from  Datapoint  customers  still  makeup  over 
60%  of  ITs  "TObf  nsvenues,  overall  third-party  nyurketdiare  has 
dn^}ped  G(»i8istently  over  the  past  three  years.  Currentty, 
computer  sales  and  leasing  activities  are  gaining  on  these  pure 
TPM  revenues:  $36  million  in  sales/leasing  business  was  done  this 
year,  closely  comparing  to  ttm  $44  raillioa  in  tnuHtional  (non- 
Dati^xiiat)  TPM  work. 


Service  Coverage     IT  provides  service  on  an  extensive  list  of  mini-  and 

Mmiti&Bisp&tNS  and  peripheral  devices,  from  such  diverse 
manufacturers  as  Appte*  AT&T,  CDC,  Compaq,  IBM,  Panasonic, 
Unisys,  and  Tandy  to  name  just  a  few.  IT  also  introduced 
extensive  service  on  Wang  products  (both  hardware  and  software) 
last  year,  having  spent  c^r  $1  oiQiiMiddburs  developing  its  own 
remote  diagnostics  and  documentation  on  the  midrange  systems. 
In  addition,  IT  supports  telecommunications  products  from 
3COM,  Compaq  Telecommunications,  Pactel,  Teknekron, 
Vitaliiik  Ctemurieatioiis,  Vdce  Csmpntei  Technologies,  and  has 
developed  a  close  relationship  with  local-^iiea  network  (LAN) 
manufacturer  Novell  in  1989.  This  authorized  service  agreement 
with  Novell  signals  ITs  entry  into  the  PC  LAN  arena,  and  will 
fortify  its  position  in  the  miao      workstation  m^ffketplaces. 
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Demographics 
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In  the  midrange  area,  IT  has  introduced  a  new  service  plan  that 
extends  its  competitive  target  well  beyond  maintenance.  In 
response  to  the  growing  competition  in  the  crowded  IBM 
l^cm/aX  and  AS/400  TPM  marketplace,  IT  will  attempt  to 
exploit  the  demand  for  extended  services  in  this  marketplace 
through  its  Uniplan  offering.  The  plan  encompasses  sales  and 
leasing  of  IBM  equipment;  pre-  and  postinstallation  services  (site 
{taofef^  taiti^itfQO,  ifgrades,  migration);  support  and 
HMantenance  of  systems;  technical  consulting  assistance;  and 
disaster  protection  plans  for  the  IBM  midrange  customers.  The 
program  is  designed  to  offer  a  wide  array  of  services  (in  Mne  with 
rrs  "full  service"  goi^  ai  a  aamner  that  provides  the  fladl»lity 
users  desire.  Customers  choose  individual  options  as  needed 
under  one  contract,  simplifying  plannii^  and  billing  functions,  and 
giving  n  significant  control  of  the  servke  accoimt 


Stratl^iC  Focus       IT,  having  reached  a  critical  point  in  its  development,  has  done 

some  considerable  rethinking  of  its  long  term  viability  in  the 
€emm  of  Ae  past  year.  Hs^ag  tmilliMally  compel  in  one  of 
ttw  &G£fi&St  marketplaces  in  the  third-l^ot^  arena,  IPs  move 
toward  expanding  its  offerings  has  been  a  prudent  one.  The  new 
Uniplan  offering,  and  the  variety  of  new  programs  it  encompasses, 
win  pvtn^de  lT^vi^  newrev^n^  smirc^  tddng  the  pressure  o£F 
of  its  ailing  TPM  operation.  Its  aggressive  move  into  the  resale 
and  leasing  of  IBM  equipment  allows  the  firm  to  leverage  its 
accumulated  expertise  in  the  IBM  systems  arena,  and  the  new 
bi^i^  has  gFOWtt  tS4%  ^tm  its  inception  in  1988  ($152  nullion 
in  1^  ymsm  S3S.7  mMm  k  19^). 

IT  also  plans  to  target  the  growing  oc^swoHrking  support 
marketplace,  allowing  it  m%&mB%e  its  knm^e^  itf  F€  and 
telecommunicatioitt  eempefomts.  IT  is  agg^esmt^  sc^idtii^ 
authorized  service  agreements  similar  to  the  association  made 
with  Novell  this  year,  which  has  given  IT  direct  access  to  a  sizeable 
portioQ  ^  ibe  LAN  ntarke^lace.  O&m  n^a^smiAps  were  struck 
wldi  lklffiS»ng,  Grid,  and  Blmniltfittkdiar  authorized  service 
agreements,  and  the  subcontracts  were  performed  for  IBM  and 
DEC  under  their  multivendor  support  offerings.  Essentially,  IT  is 
looking  up  the  distribution  channel  (toward  maniifiMaitfm  and 
res^lirai)  ftv  revenn^  as  wdl  as  focu^  cm  sewfy  exposed  end- 
user  ^f]^. 
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The  corporation's  goal  for  1990  is  to  complete  IT's  transition  from 
a  maintenance  company  to  a  service  provider.  IT  will  continue  its 
push  to  regain  profitabUity  in  traditional  maintenance  areas,  but 
win  hbtp  ^eftm  thoe  new,  l^^-grawth  ai^  it  Im  tiogeted. 
ITs  affiliations  with  leading  manufacturers,  as  well  as  IT 
Lockwood  (an  IBM  software  development  subsidiary)  and 
SoftComm  (IBM  midrange  reseller  division)  will  become 
iDC[^^S!^imBpesVSBtmTr%miwsm^^  1990s. 


INTELOGIC  TRACE.  INC. 
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Service  at  a  Glance 


Intelogic  Trace 


Brands  supported  include: 

•  ©M,  Wang,  DEC,  Apple,  AST,  AT&T,  Compaq,  Convergent, 

T&n^,  Tc»hHsa,  T^video, 

Unisys,  Wyse,  Zenith,  Amdek,  Ampex,  Espirit,  Memorex, 

Mitsubishi,  Qume,  Archive,  CDC,  Diablo,  Fujitsu,  Kennedy, 

Maxtor,  Mountain,  Seagate,  Tandon 

Products  ms^ii$simdi: 

•  Superminis 

•  Microcomputers 

•  renpnerais 

•  Tefecorrifnunicanons 

-  LAN 

-  PBX 

-  Modems 

-  Fax 

*  MUltipTOXOfB 

-  Satellite  earth  stations 

-  Front-end  processors 

Service  pfDV^ied: 

•  Umammxmmmg^  work 

•  Remedial  nrtaintenam^ 

•  Preventive  m^ntenance 

•  ECO/FCO  (diange  orders) 

•  Consulting 

•  Training 

•  Disaster  recovery 

•  Installation/relocation 

•  Fourth-party  maintenance 

•  Refurt3lshment 

•  Conven^nAjpgrade 

•  Equipment  sale/lease 

Industries  targeted  Include: 

•  Manufacturing 

•  Transportation 

•  Utilities 

•  Medical 

•  Ofstribuion 

•  Banking/finance 

•  Insurance 

•  Education 

•  Services 

•  Federal  government 

•  State/local  government 

FTVA 
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COMPANY  PROFILE 


MC  DONNELL  DOUGU^  FIELD  Bert  Novak,  President 

SERVICE  COMPANY  Total  &iiptoy.9es:  1.000 

2361  McGaw  Avenue  ToM  Wm  mmmm  $&9.B  miWon  (INPUT 

Irvine,  CA  92714  e^mate) 

(714)  566-4000 


The  Conipany  One  of  eleven  companies  under  the  McDonnell  Douglas 

Information  Systems  Group  umbrella,  McDonnell  Douglas  Field 
Sesviee  Company  (MDi^SC)  has  grown  into  a  significant  third- 
party  player  from  its  beginnings  with  the  Microdata  Corporation 
merger  in  1967.  Its  later  acquisition  of  Tymshare  maintenance 
operations  well  equipped  MDFSC  to  compete  well  in  the  DEC 
marioe^i^c^  a  inadE^  it     eome  to  dcH^^ 
third-puly  support 

In  mid- 1989,  it  was  announced  that  McDonnell  Douglas  Field 
Serviee  Company  wa&  aimilaMeifiiK^sale..  Acquisition  of  MDFSC 
has  not  been  oonqpleted. 


Maintenance  McDonnell  Douglas  Field  Service  is  currently  staffed  by  more 

Operstioitt  flian  1,000  support  people,  mih  over  50%  of  its  crew  involved  in 

field  engineering.  The  pool  of  over  700  field  engineers  is  backed 
by  an  in-house  support  staff  of  100  as  well  as  53  in  administration 
and  another  147  in  management.  The  high  concentration  of  field 
tedarf^afi  iviA^  IK^^  fleets  the  importance  <d  on-site 
support  to  M(S}&mM  Douglas'  business;  ninety^nine  percent  of 
MDFSC  suppOTt  is  |»rovided  at  the  user's  site. 

Depot  ^i^oct  is  ako  m  op^oa  available  to  MDFSC  oistomei^, 
although  mail*bt/^rry-in  services  make  up  approximately  1%  of 
the  company's  business.  Three  major  depot  locations  also  house 
MDFSC's  main  inventories,  as  well  as  repair  facilities  equipped  to 
offer  ^jpport  down  to  tiie  board  repair  level  Mectronic  tracking 
of  new  and  reccmditioned  spares  between  these  central  locations 
and  all  local  inventories  allows  MDFSC  to  locate  needed  parts 
anywhere  in  its  150  service  locations  across  the  U.S.,  including  its 
office  in  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
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Service  Coverage     McDonnell  Douglas  prides  itself  on  the  wide  array  of  services  it 

offers  in  the  DEC  marketplace,  ranging  from  traditional  hardware 
maintenance  to  refurbishment  and  training  services.  Its  main  line 
of  products  centers  cm  DEC  FDP  and  VAX  systems.  Over  100 
brands  of  DEC  compatible  equipment  compliment  its  core 
product  menu,  and  microcomputers  from  the  Xerox,  AT&T,  and 
IBM  families  round  out  MDFSC's  full  support  offerings. 


Competttive  F0<^   Able  to  leverage  the  exposure  and  experience  gained  through  the 

business  of  other  Information  Systems  Group  companies,  MDFSC 
remaliis  highly  active  ha  the  government  sector,  as  well  as  in 
education,  medical,  and  commercial  industries.  Although 
competition  has  traditionally  been  heavy  within  these  target 
markets,  MDFSC  attributes  its  success  to  what  it  calls  a 
"jKutnership"  approadi  to  service  pTovi^on. 

Attempting  to  position  itself  as  a  working  associate  in  a  customer's 
business,  MDFSC  works  closely  with  the  user  staff  to  determine 
the  exzct  lev«ds  and  types  of  support  seected  to  ftdffll  the  flnn's 
processing  requirements  and  then  ccMKtructs  a  program  around 
these  basic  needs.  This  type  of  cooperative  relationship  between 
client  and  vendor  allows  MDFSC  to  "lend  its  e3q)ertise  in  hardware 
services  to  the  diei^s  own  expertise  in  their  dmm  bustste^." 
Maintaining  an  active  role  within  the  relatiomhxp,  MDFSC 
monitors  users'  changing  needs  as  well  as  its  own  performance  on 
the  job  to  provide  a  continual  fine  tuning  of  its  service  delivery 
prodnet 


Market  Outlook        Facing  DEC  as  its  principal  competitor,  MDFSC  appreciates  the 

importance  of  automation  in  the  delivery  of  its  service  product. 
With  reo^  kiar^ees  k  predoet  MDFSC  is  striving  to 

offset  the  ensuing  squeeze  on  service  re^nu^  by  increasmg  the 
average  number  of  users  a  given  engineer  supports.  Cost  control, 
including  the  extensive  use  of  remote  diagnostic  tools  and 
(smOs^lSmi  wmmm  management,  is  recognized  by  MDFSC  as  the 
to  positive  growth. 

Another  central  issue  is  the  consolidation  of  the  TPM  market. 
Ml^SCib^  ^lirt  «Bifi(^&^  ^8t  fau^  the  ri^oi]rc<»  to  irKarease 
delivery  efficiencies  fall  prey  to  the  larger  companies  that  have 
reached  the  "critical  mass"  necessary  to  operate  at  a  competitive 
level.  Although  not  a  firm  with  an  extremely  aggressive 
accp^tion  h^Ofy,  MDFSC  fe^  M  consolidation  within  the 
third-party  competitive  market  is  far  from  over  and  recognizes  the 
rapid  growUi  potential  in  an  acquisition  strategy.  MDFSC  stresses 


MC  DOI#m  DCXJQLAS  RELO  SeiVICE  COMPANY 
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that  it  plans  to  hold  its  competitive  ground  by  increasing  its 
product  menu  and  developing  new  service  o^erings  according  to 
customer-defined  needs. 


Strategic  McDonnell  Douglas  is  facing  a  rapid  influx  of  competition  in  its 

Perspective  target  marketplace  as  increasing  numbers  of  TPMs  expand 

sxspport  offerings  into  the  growing  DEC  line.  MDFSC  was  once 
an  unrivaled  leader  within  the  DEC  arena;  other  third-party 
giants,  including  Sorbus  and  Unisys  Customcare,  are  beginning  to 
aggressively  pursue  the  DEC  customer  base,  some  offering  service 
on  high-end  systems  where  MDFSC  still  lacks  coverage.  With 
DEC'S  internal  push  to  market  its  networkii^  c^abilities  in  the 
high-end  market,  MDFSC  could  profit  from  an  iqi«:aling  of  its 
product  menu  into  the  upper  VAX  lines. 

Curraotly,  MDFSC  is  supporting  an  army  of  telecommunications 

equipment  and  networks  under  corporate-owned  Tymnet 
operations  and  is  in  the  process  of  developing  internal  software 
support  ca|»Mities  for    computer  Systems  ^t^  eompany. 
Expansion  of  its  communications  skills  will  likefy  surface  in  its 
third-party  offerings  and,  although  it  reveals  no  current  plans  to 
extend  software  offerings  to  the  TPM  market,  the  increasing 
miMtM^oilMrd-paxty  DEC  software  services  may  well  entice 
IklDFSC  to  jc^  the  ccmpetition. 

MDFSC  admits  that  its  service  business  develops  &om  the 
experience  mnA  knowle<^  hmit  wemmiM^  ttntm^mt  the  o&er 
business  units  under  McDonneU  DraigUus  Information  Systems 
Group.  Able  to  leverage  its  resources  to  efficiently  fulfill  its 
internal  needs  while  it  conducts  its  external  TPM  business, 
MD^E^  has  traditiooaUy  beoi  guided  by  the  larger  corporate 
vision,  and  expamta  lvU^  ISG  is  a  good  early  imlicator  of 
probable  third-party  powth. 
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EXHIBIT  U-8 


Service  at  a  Glance 
McDonnell  Douglas  Field  Service  Company 


Brands  supported  include: 

•  AST,  AT&T,  Able,  ADDS,  Ampex,  Archive,  Centronics,  Century, 
Cipher,  C.ltoh,  CDC,  DCA,  Data  Printer,  Dataproducts,  Datatrol, 
DEC,  Diablo,  D«og,  EMC,  Emulex,  Epson,  Fujitsu,  Genicom,  Hayes, 
HP,  IBM,  Ibte,  Intel,  K@nm^,  Ldar  ^egler,  McDonnell  Douglas 
Computer  Systems,  MDB,  Maxtor,  Memorex,  Mitsubishi,  Monolithic, 
Mostek,  NCR,  NEC,  Nissho,  Novell,  Okidata,  Paradyne,  Concurrent, 
Pertec,  Plessey,  Printronix,  Qume,  Racai  Vadic,  Remex,  Seagate, 
Ston^e  T#(^Wiology.  System  indt^es,  Tektronix,  Texas 
Instnjments,  Toshiba,  Vector,  Ventel,  Versatec,  Wyse 


Products  maintained: 

•  Minicomputers 

• 

Telecommunications 

•  Superminis 

-LMi 

•  Microoomputeis 

-PBX 

•  Peripherals 

-  Modems 

•  Multiplexors 

-  Fax 

•  Front-end  processors 

-  Satellite  earth  stations 

Senftce  provided: 

•  ManufacturenMKiiTanty  work 

• 

Remedial  maintenance 

•  Preventfve  maintenance 

• 

ECQ/FCO  (change  orders) 

•  Training 

• 

Installation/relocation 

•  Refurbishment 

• 

Conversion/upgrade 

•  Fourth-party  maintenance 

• 

Software  maintenance 

Industries  targeted  include: 

•  h^ufacturing 

•  Untitles 

• 

Transportation 

• 

Medk»l 

•  Distribution 

• 

Banking/finance 

•  Insurance 

• 

Education 

•  Services 

• 

Federal  government 

•  State/kx^  govemmerrt 
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NCR  CORPORATION 
Customer  Service  Division 

1700  South  Patterson  iMJ. 
Dayton,  OH  45479 
(513)  439-8600 


Richard  B.  Reese,  Customw  Services 

Division  Vice  President 

S^vice  Employee: 

1988  TPM  Revenues:  $45  mHlbn 


The  Company         NCR  Corporation  remaiiis  the  only  thriving  member  of  the  so- 
called  "BUNCH"  computer  firms,  known  for  their  group  challenge 
against  IBM  market  domination  in  the  early  1980s.  Burroughs, 
Sperry/Univac,  CDC,  and  Honeywell  have  all  fallen  victim  to 
aopisition  of  all  or  part  of  their  information  services  operations  as 
th^  stood  in  the  mid-1980s,  leaving  NCR  the  only  intact  member 
(rf  ^  ori^nal  five.  1989  brought  widespread  speculation  that  this 
lone  stKvmHT  may  be  next  on  the  block. 

NCR  revenue  growth  had  fallen  sharply  in  1988  (showing  a  6 
percent  increase),  down  firom  previous  years'  consistent  10  to  15 
p<^iseM  Inareaii^;  mid  indusliy  atialptmw^aHiddering^the 
posi^^t^f^ a  takeover  early  in  they&m.  Atfliftsame  time, 
rumors  were  running  high  regarding  an  anticipated  acquisition  by 
AT&T  of  an  imnamed  computer  manufacturer,  inside  talk  naming 
NC^aiiiG«igtlie&aiiittKbMrcie«ddi^^     Riiioms  had  flowa  the 
previous  year,  as  well,  regardii^  a  p(^ble  bid  by  Uni^  for 
NCR's  op^ations. 

D^^te  a)ntinuing  slumps  in  NCR  corporate  revenues,  the  firm 
remaned  inta^  through  the  year,  and  has  proclaimed  a  strategic 
movement  away  from  its  centralized  processing  focus  to  embrace 
the  new  wave  of  networked  systems.  The  firm  established 
strategic  partnerships  with  firms  in  the  telecommunioitions  and 
PC  areMS,  and  has  made  moves  toward  adding  systems  integration 
resource  to  its  Customer  Services  Division  in  19^9. 


•r^t^0Qiie(  1989 
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Service  Customer  Services  will  undoubtedly  play  a  major  role  in  the 

Demographics        support  of  NCR's  new  network  focus,  and  steps  to  prepare  the 

dimi<»Qi  for  iMi  rele  were  sem  in  IS^.  The  operational  split 
betweoi  NCR  Tidbrd-Party  SenHbes  and    own  ^tems  support 
resources  was  removed  this  past  year,  creating  a  unified  NCR 
Customer  Services  Division.  NCR's  intentions  to  make  way  into 
tiie  iMdfaiEted  systems  area  will  require  the  ability  to  integrate 
and  su^xiit  the  telecommunications  and  peripheral  products 
other  vendors  contribute  to  the  network.  NCR's  third-party 
maintenance  experience  will  be  key  in  this  multivendor  activity. 

NCR  me^S^  A  SKvice  staff  of  6540  enqiloyees,  shared  between 
its  systems  support  and  third-party  contracts.  This  organizational 
reaUgnment  of  the  Customer  Services  Division  has  made  the  split 
betwe^  ttie  two  op&Mkm  even  less  distinct,  even  liion^  NCR's 
techniad  ^fvke  toset  has  always  been  shared  between  the 
businesses  to  some  extent.  Of  that  total  headcount,  NCR  employs 
5300  field  engineers  and  500  field  support  people;  management 
aue&imts  lor  sppfoxhiiHtdt^  ^  posittoiss  and  administrative 
siqjport,  140. 


Service  Coverage     Its  maniiiai^BiDg  activities  having  been  centered  in  the  high-end 

arena,  NCR      tradi^nally  utilissMl  its  expertise  in  the  third- 
party  mainframe  and  minicomputer  markets.  The  division  has 
more  recently  concentrated  efforts  in  the  microcomputer  and 
telecommunications  areas,  and  provides  support  to  a  wide  array  of 
m^EH^b^iuners.  Asi^lbli  M  afe  CSX^  €^paq,  Dataproducts, 
Fujitsu,  Hs^res,  HP,  IBM,  Seagate,  Wyse,  and  2ienith,  to  name  a 
fern. 


NCR  leverages  its  maiwfeeturii^  \me  ^tmxj^  its  service  offerings 
in  the  fourth-party  and  refurbishment  area,  and  provides  a  full 
menu  of  standard  services,  including  warranty  work,  preventive 
and  remedial  services,  training,  installation,  and  consulting 
services. 


Strategic  Focus       Finding  that  the  separation  between  its  multivendor  and  systems 

work  was  becoming  less  and  less  distinct,  the  consolidation  of  the 
two  buda^  ui^  a^ks  a  t^nd      wSl  amy  NCR  towsrd  its 

network  goal  in  the  1990s.  NCR  reports  that  price  competition 
has  diminished  over  the  course  of  the  1980s,  and  the  quality,  and 
even  more  importantly,  the  "fit"  of  a  service  solution  has  become 

match  the  m^is  si  tar^  nvarke^aee  will  be  NCR's  diallenge 
over  the  censing  deotde. 
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The  strategic  alliances  NCR  has  made  with  CASE/DATEL  (a 
networking  equipment  vendor)  to  jointly  market  its  products 
through  NC3R*s  Customer  Service  Division  is  one  of  the  first  steps 
the  firm  has  taken  in  that  direction.  Agreements  with 
Businessland  involving  the  resale  of  NCR's  lower-end  systems  will 
increase  the  firms  exposure  in  the  PC  marketplace.  NCR  has  also 
strengthened  its  presence  in  the  retail  and  financial  markets  (both 
VMy  much  in  line  with  network  goals)  through  the  introduction  of 
support  for  a  series  oi  IBM  and  Nomad  pcHot-of-sale  (POS) 
terminals. 


9msr 


Service  At  A  Glance 
NCR  Corporation 


Brands  $u|)pQftdd  indude: 

- 

•  ADDS,  Amdertc,  MT,  C^,  C.  Hoh,  C^iilcs.  OlE,  a|*er, 

Compaq,  Convergent,  Data  Products,  DataSouth,  Diablo,  DCA, 

Epson,  Fujitsu,  Genicom,  Hayes,  HP,  IBM,  NEC,  Okidata, 

Printronix,  QMS,  Racal-Milgo,  Seagate.  Siemens,  Tecmar 

Tetovicleo.  UDS,  Wyse.  Zenith 

•  Mainframes 

•  Minicomputers 

•  Superminis 

•  Microcomputers 

•  Peripherals 

•  Ti^dGommunk^ons 

-  LAN 

-  Modems 

-  Multiplexors 

-  ^i^^airt  ^lions 

-  Front-end  processors 

Service  provided: 

•  Manufacturer  warranty  work 

•  Remedial  maintenance 

•  Preventive  maintenance 

•  ECO/FCO  (change  orders) 

•  Software  maintenance 

•  Ck)nsulting 

•  Training 

•  D^£^r  recovery 

•  Installation/relocation 

•  Fourth-party  maintenance 

•  Refurbishment 

•  Conversion/upgrade 

Industries  targeted  include: 

•  Manufacturing 

•  Retail 

•  Utilities 

•  Transportation 

•  DistritHjtion 

•  Mediced 

•  Insurance 

•  Banking  and  finance 

•  Services 

•  Education 

•  State/local  government 

•  Federal  government 
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50  East  Swedesford  Road 
Fraz^.FA  193^ 
(215)  296-6000 


H.  Gene  Greer,  President 

Total  Employees:  2,300 

1988  TPM  Revenues:  $175  mHiion* 
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The  Company 
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'We're  more  than  just  talk.' 


H 


BeU  Atlantic  CcHpf^tiQra,  omwnmtiiaitioiB  giant  ai^  parent  of 
Sorbus  since  1985,  lives  up  to  this  motto  through  its  diverse  set  of 
business  units.  The  expansion  of  its  unregulated  companies  has 
been  a  high  priority  of  Bell  Atlantic  in  the  1980s,  and,  under  the 
Commmica^&am  md  fteAaled  S^vlera  segaient  of  its  opemtum^ 
Bell  Atlantic  Custom^  Siafvices  has  taken  a  priority  role  in  tbi& 
growth.  The  operations  under  Customer  Services  include  a 
mmiber  of  independently  operating  companies,  including  Camex- 
CPX,  Inc.,  M&^m&&  W&tvke^^emBst,  and  by  far  tl»  largest 
service  unit  azocM^^tlieBi,  Soibus^IiK;. 

The  purchase  of  Sorbus  by  Bell  Atlantic  five  years  ago  was  a 
sipmt^  ««^ia#«  company's  developn^nt.  Since  the 
acquisitioa»  SoiritaS  has  moved  to  the  forefront  of  the  TPM 
marketplace,  surpassing  the  long-time  third-party  leader  TRW 
soon  after  the  Bell  Atlantic  merger.  Sorbus  has  been  a  significant 
dri^  ci  tibe  maiki^  consolidation  tbat  has  changed  tJie  £ace  of 
tliird-^rty  competition  over  the  past  decade.  And  ibt  most  recent 
purchase  Bell  Atlantic  has  made  for  its  Sorbus  sub^cUaiy  has  been 
the  most  significant  yet. 

In  October  of  1989,  Bell  Atlantic  c^daUy  announced  its  intent  to 
absorb  the  third-party  operations  of  Control  Data  Corporation. 
CDC's  Third-Party  Maintenance  Division,  having  produced 
rorenaes  near  the  $100  miUlon  mark  in  1^,  will  be  melded  into 
ScHbus'  operation  throughout  the  coming  year.  The  merger  of  the 
two  contenders  will  cresUe  the  largest  TPM  organization  in  the 
marketplace  to  date. 


SORBUS 


Sorbus  service  staff  numbered  2300  in  1988,  including  a  field  for<« 
of  1000  engineers.  INPUT  estimates  that  the  CDC  TPM  unit 
included  a  service  staff  of  approximately  900,  and  after 
oigasizatkMial  comol^i^a^dcm,  the  meiger  mil  inc^^tseScirbiis 
headcount  by  around  700.  The  merger  also  added  100  service 
locations  to  Sorbus'  200  nationwide  offices,  and  it  is  expected  that 
after  overlap  adjustments,  at  least  60  locations  will  be  added  to 
SorlNis' tally. 

Reflecting  the  hardships  felt  across  the  third-party  marketplace  in 

1988,  Sorbus  revenues  fell  to  an  estimated  $175  million  doUars 
kMy^t^imkig9,6cd&iatoimmfyl5%.  Lookk^ forward  to 

1989,  however,  S(Mibli$  fe  expecting  a  turnaround  in  this  slunq) 
when  all  is  told,  expecting  gains  of  8  to  10%  for  the  year. 
Although  this  growth  is  flat  in  comparison  to  previous  years' 
peif om^oMsc^  ti»  gain  k  i^piieittt  eom^&ted  to  iSat  et^tiiiued 
losses  experienced  by  a  number  of  TPM  players  in  1989.  Bell 
officially  attributes  the  downturn  in  growth  to  increased  price 
competition  in  the  industry,  and  plans  to  counter  further  revenue 
eT€skm&mm^mt^^mu6A^iv<^  and  esq^mston  of 
pnxiiK^  Uoes  mA  opciadom. 

Sorbus'  revenues  are  derived  primary  fi-om  contract  agreements, 
vMiM  cc^^itote  90%  ofiti  iHHiaas^biffie.  Haie  &  materials" 
hourly  rates  are  offered  on  services  performed  outside  of  contract 
boundaries,  and  this  per-call  service  accounts  for  the  remaining 
10%  of  Sorbus  business. 


Service  DeliVMy       Sorbus  provides  on-site  remedial  and  preventive  maintenance, 

system  configuration,  product  modification  and  refurbishment,  and 
subassembly  repair  and  re^uiiAiBeiit  to  over  3,000  dififerettt 
hardware  products.  Systems  ai^i^d  range  from  mainframes 
(such  as  IBM  308X),  minicomputers  (such  as  IBM  System  3X, 
DEC  PDP  and  VAX  lines),  and  microcomputers  (from  a  wide 
rai^  of  weaDdors),  to  assodated  peripherals,  including  some 
tde«»piwnicati<»g  eqaqpinent.  However,  it  has  stepped  back 
from  ^mmoiw%  the  »ipp(^  of  PBX  products  in  1988. 

Sorbus  expanded  its  traditional  maintenance  offerings  with  the 
introduction  of  softvraure  saipport  and  disaster  recovery  services  in 
1989.  The  disaster  recovery  offering,  provided  through  a  joint 
marketing  agreement  with  Sungard  Corporation,  spans  its  entire 

&[  JBM  and  DEC  equipment,  and  is  a  key  fac^r  of  its  new 
3Xtim  luppOTt  program,  akointrodiK^d  in  1^.  The3Xtra 


Service 
Demographics 
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program  combines  telephone  hotline,  enhanced  on-site  services, 
and  cold  site  disaster  recovery  support  to  the  IBM  System  3X 
marketplace,  one  of  the  most  competitive  among  the  IBM  system 
markets. 

In  line  with  these  value-added  services,  Sorbus  also  offered  its 
customers  direct  access  to  its  central  dispatch  system  in  1989, 
aUkxm^vam^  to  ^meiSfpm^itiiptmiai     &EpedSud  mppon 
process.  The  communications  link,  called  Direct  Access  Customer 
Service  (DACS),  is  provided  primarily  to  large,  multilocation 
customers,  and  offers  a  direct  line  of  communication  between  the 
aistfMnerh^<M«adii»iMMsiiit  Henewi^E^r^afiows 
users  to  monitor  the  status  of  equipment  at  multiple  locations,  and 
track  the  progress  of  problems  and  their  resolutions  remotely. 
The  new  service  allows  Sorbus  to  leverage  its  extensive  internal 
(S^piieii  ifMH  M  mm  wi^  sad  prnMia  mets  with  a  ^eater 
seaie  of  oMittrcil  over  iOxek  syslicm  f^fMems. 


Strategic  F0(HJ8        Backed  by  the  financial  stability  of  its  Bell  Atlantic  parent 

corporation,  Sorbus  has  managed  to  bounce  back  from  revenue 
loM  i^t  by  most  affTB&^  tiie  late  19^.  As  a  key  factor  in 
BcU  Atlantic's  overall  growfll  strategy,  Sorbus  has  managed  to 
retain  a  relatively  healthy  operation  in  these  troubled  times, 
primarily  throi^  its  ^^essive  acquisition  strategy.  With  Bell 
A^ottte  llnaaees  f«idi|^  available,  Soi%as  has  &te  sM&ty  to  react 
to  market  chas^ei  waim^  more  easily  than  struggUng  independent 
TPMs.  For  instance,  a  number  of  acquisitions  in  the  DEC  TPM 
arena  over  the  past  few  years  has  allowed  Sorbus  to  shift 

pined  (or  piii^diai^)  si^^aitt  market^ue  in  targeted  areas. 

Now  thoroughly  entrenched  in  the  DEC  marketplace,  Sorbus' 
latest  strategic  sooves  have  been  tov^d  repenetration  of  IBM 
aosounts,  this  ^bm  aiming  at  the  higher  &ad  of  the  product  line. 
1989  brought  rumors  of  Sorbus'  plans  to  enter  the  IBM  3090 
arena,  previously  a  market  segment  in  which  IBM  saw  little  third- 
party  competition.  The  purchase  of  CDGs  maintenance  operation 
is  undoubtedly  one  step  in  this  strategic  plan,  ecMKsidering  CDCs 
considerable  experience  in  the  IBM  mainframe  market.  Bell 
Atlantic's  purchase  of  CDCs  third-party  customer  base  has,  in 
effect,  bought  Sorbus  into  the  large-systems  marketplace,  and 
ctm^^Tsk^  G^e&ti^  its  penetration  into  tiiis  i^w  target  market. 
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The  addition  of  CDC's  TPM  resources  to  Sorbus'  operations  has 
created  a  formidable  competitor  in  the  third-party  marketplace, 
the  size  of  which  the  TPM  market  has  never  seen.  Although  there 
have  ^ei^  been  staff  r^iaedom  <m  the  C3X^  skte  (pnmanfy  due 
to  administrative  and  management  overlap  thus  far),  the 
combination  of  the  operations  should  result  in  a  service  staff  in  the 
3000  person  range.  The  resulting  organization  will  rival  the 
Tesawtm  of  some  of  the  leading  eipqniieat  veadae^  and  Scnfous' 
focus  on  the  development  of  extended  services  places  it  in  dose 
competition  with  some  of  the  most  comprehensive  service 
offerings  in  the  OEM  arena. 

Sorbi]^  vksiws  IBM's  moves  into  the  value-added  services  end  of 
maintenance  as  the  most  pressing  service  issue  of  1989.  Adding  a 
nmltivendor  edge  to  its  extended  service  announcements  this  year, 

farther  complicated  the  concerns  of  TPM  competitors.  Sorbus' 
intent  is  to  counter  these  moves,  and  shore  up  its  competitive 
position  for  the  long  fight  ahead.  Its  acquisition  strategy  has 

the  highly  competitive  marketplace.  INPUT  expects  Sorbus  to 
continue  to  lead  the  market  trend  toward  consolidation  in  the 
1990s,  continuing  the  upward  climb  it  has  taken  through  the  1980s. 
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Service  at  a  Glance 


Sorbus 


Brands  supported  include: 

•  IBM,  AT&T,  CDC,  Citizen,  C.  Itoh,  Compaq,  DataSouth,  DEC, 

Diablo,  Epson,  Hayes,  HazeKine,  Iomega,  Kaypro,  Mountain. 

NEX,  Northstar.  Okidata,  Princeton,  Quadrani,  Rodimd, 

Seagate,  Tallgrass,  Televideo,  Teyms  Inslruments,  Toshiba, 

X/imml  \A/pnn 
VI9UCU,  vvcuiy 

Products  maintained: 

*  Mainframes 

•  Minlpfimni  itPTQ 

IVIII  llOWl  1  IL^LiL^I  O 

•  SuDerminis 

♦  Miprnpnmni  itpr^ 

•  PeriDherais 

Telecommurri^ons 

-  Modems 

Service  provided: 

•  Manufacturer  warranty  work 

•  ECO/FCO  (change  orders) 

•  Preventive  maintenance 

♦  Installation/relocation 

•  Conajtting 

•  Refurbishment 

♦  Fourth-party  maintenance 

•  Disaster  recovery 

•  Conversion/upgrade 

•  Software  support 

•  Remedial  maintenance 

Industries  targeted  include: 

•  Manufacturing 

•  Transportation 

•  umm$ 

•  Medical 

•  Distribution 

•  Banking/finance 

•  Insurance 

•  Education 

•  Services 

•  Federal  government 

•  State/k}cal  government 

•  Other 
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TRW  CUSTOMER  SERVICE  Arthur  Branstein,  President 

DIVISION  Service  Employees:  2,100 

15  Law  Drive  1988Tnt4f%Bivmie:$  135  Million* 

Fairfield,  NJ  07007 
(201)575-7110 
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The  Company  TRW  Corporation,  including  its  Customer  Service  Division,  has 

experienced  difficult  financial  times  over  the  past  year.  Overall 
axp(xtB!b»  revenue  growth,  as  meU  m  gprowA  in  TRWs  Infonnation 
S^tems  s^raent  (of  which  the  third-party  maintenance  operation 
is  a  part)  was  essentially  flat,  showing  two  and  three  percent  gains, 
respectively.  TRWs  third-party  revenues  took  a  downward  tiu:n  in 
19^iiiih  ^fl^Hed  rem^iies        to  $135  miUicm  in  1988  from 
the  $155  minion  marlc  the  previous  year. 

Corporate  restructuring  and  cutbacks  in  defense  spending  have 
drawn  on  ovemll  corporate  revesmes^  and  the  Customer  Service 
Division  has  fallen  prey  to  tightening  competition  in  the  tMrd- 
party  marketplace.  Although  TRW  Inc.  does  not  release  specific 
performance  information  about  its  subsidiaries  and  division,  it  has 
adndtl^       »^  and  poor  operate  p^fic^n^moe  at  the  root 
of  the  dc^MoBS  in  Qistenser  Service  DIvkion  re^nues. 

Entering  its  13th  year  in  the  TPM  arena,  TRWs  Customer  Service 
Gl«^i»  looked  to        and  systems  integrator  organizations  to 
help  brii^  |^  li^  flpei^ons  out  of  this  slump.  A  new  OEM 
repair  service  program  was  introduced  which  greatly  enhan^s 
TRWs  support  of  the  vendor  side  of  the  maintenance 
markel^lsu^-'an  increasingly  attractive  target  comidering  the 
continued  crowding  in  the  end^user  arena. 

The  depot  support  is  offered  out  of  TRWs  five  established  repair 
centers  located  aot)^  the  U.S.  and  Mexico,  and  oHets  a  full  range 
of  repair  and  testing  services  to  manufacturers  and  integrators  of 
systems.  TRW  stresses  the  flexibility  of  its  services  and  its  ability  to 
fully  customize  its  facility  to  meet  vendor  needs  in  repair,  burn-in, 
testing,  and  shipping  of  products.  Suj^rt  to  tiie  sul^ssembly 
level  is  offered  on  disk  drives,  power  suf^Ues,  circuit  boards, 
printers,  modems,  and  monitors. 
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Very  basically,  the  services  provided  under  the  new  plan  are  highly 
specialized  and  extremely  equipment/capital  intensive.  The 
program  provides  vendors  a  chance  to  shift  some  very  expensive 
res^nsibilities  to  TRW,  and  free  up  oqHfal  to  eoii(»ntrate  on 
more  strategic  areas  of  their  own  businesses.  TRW  has  been 
involved  in  this  "fourth-party"  end  of  support  for  the  better  part  of 
the  1980s,  and  will  be  able  to  leverage  the  investment  it  has  made 
in  this  area  on  a  madi  wider  scale  with  tlm  i^w  and  well-defined 
program. 


TOW  r^»^i  that  it  employs  2,100  service  employees,  including 
1,300  field  engii^rs  and  500  technical  support  ^emlists  (the 
balance  is  in  management  and  administrative  personnel).  Service 
is  provided  out  of  125  service  locations,  50  of  which  are  carry- 
in/matt-ia  dc|}0t  locatkais.  all  d  wiilcb  double  as  spare  parts 
locations. 


Currently,  75%  of  TRW's  business  is  done  under  contract,  with 
15%  from  flat-fee  depot  work,  and  10%^  hourly  per-cdl.  Eighty 
percent  of  all  TRW  CSD  service  is  p&dbmied  on-site,  and  another 
10%  performed  in  its  network  of  depot  service  locations.  TRW 
CSD  has  developed  remote  support  capabiUties  for  selected 
systeim  (ia^ki^  WC  VAX^  and  5%  of  all  TRW  CSD  service  is 
performed  via  remote  technology. 


Service  Coverage 


TRW  CSD  offers  a  wide  range  of  hardware  maintenance  services 
to  users  of  an  extensive  list  of  data  processing  and 
telecommimications  equipment.  Product  categories  covered 
inctode  wiiilHliMB««,  m^twajd-  and  fra^cmal  minioonqiciters, 
microcomputers,  peripherals,  LANs,  and  modems.  TOW  CSD 
currently  services  more  than  50  different  brands  of  equipment, 
including  IBM,  DEC,  CDC,  Altos,  AT&T,  Compaq,  Zenith,  and  is 
continually  r^valuattng  and  addi^  Ivands  to  its  line  card. 

TOW  has  also  announced  a  new  support  option  for  PC  and 
network  customers.  The  new  Shared  Security  program  is  basically 
a  "retainer  i^an,"  wher«%  t^  cm/iome^  payi  a  ]Mredetennined  fee 
up  front  (which  is  considerably  less  than  a  standard  aimual 
maintenance  fee),  and  then  is  charged  a  set  amount  for  each 
service  call  that  is  made  throughout  the  year.  The  initial  fee  in 
essmast  ^  its  *  tebmea:  tm  TRWs  seivices»  and  provides  mem 
with  per-caU  fl«E9»fity  mth  the  pnxmty  status  of  a  contract  client. 
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By  paying  for  support  on  a  per-call  basis,  users  can  be  afforded 
considerable  savings  as  TRW's  risk  of  unforseen  maintenance 
costs  are  shared  between  the  two  parties.  The  Shared  Security 
Im  repo]-te#f  be^  offiRed  <hi  ft  mm-by-am  basis  for  the 
past  few  years  in  certain  regions.  Nationwide  availftbilily  was 
announced  this  past  year. 


Strategic  FOCHJS       As  the  largest  of  ^  iMrd-party  players  throughout  most  the  past 

decade,  TRW  has  accumulated  a  substantial  nationwide  resource 
base,  and  a  considerable  customer  base  since  its  entry  into  TPM  in 
the  nrid-197tfe.  WHt  tte  headstart  cm  tbe  competition,  TRW 
comfortably  retained  its  position  as  iMfflcetleader  through  the 
early  1980s.  Later  in  the  decade,  however,  TPM  rival  Sorbus  took 
the  market  lead  in  terms  of  both  revenues  and  headcount,  backed 
by  its  Itoffimlly  stable  parent,  Bell  Atla^e.  TRW  took  a  backseat 
to  Sfxi^am  soon  after  tte  1%5  purchase  by  Bell  Atlantic. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  Bell  Atlantic/Sorbus  service  force 
will  undo^itedfy  dkr  TRW  some  ftHtnicial>le  conqwtition  in  the 
1990s,  as  well.  The  purchase  of  Control  Data's  third-party  division 
by  Bell  Atlantic  will  reinforce  Sorbus'  competitive  position,  adding 
an  e;q)ected  800  to  900  service  personnel  to  Sorbus'  2300  person 
staE  TRWroani^em^basf^MiQedf^^fvediiiitsre^ 
tilie  aoquisition  announc^agti^  however,  and  is  adopting  a  wait- 
aiuihsee  attito^  to  the  merger. 

Aim  mm  ^tot  hfissel^i^  however,  tl»  suffer  may  evm  bode 
well  t(xt  TRW,  ^oidd  Sorbus  reject  effiHts  on  developing  CDC's 
large-systems  market  strengths,  and  let  up  on  the  midrange  arena 
currently  shared  with  TRW.  Either  way,  the  1990s  will 

TRW  stakes  the  majority  of  its  TPM  claim  in  the  IBM  and 
con^tisle  msm,  md       its  most  tbncatening  competition 
directly  from  IBM.  lltW%  long-standing  presence  in  the 
marketplace  provides  a  respectable  level  of  differential  advantage 
in  terms  of  third-party  support,  but  the  firm  has  had  to  look 
b^rond  dds  as  IBM  stepped  up  its  actiom  m  the  multkendor 
arena. 
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TRWs  approach  to  the  third-party  service  marketplace  is 
admittedly  opportunistic,  with  specific  customer  requirements 
drivmg  its  list  of  products  and  services.  Next  on  its  list  of 
opportunities  to  be  taken  will  undoubtedly  be  the  network  support 
arena.  TRW  has  been  involved  in  network  support  on  a  custom 
basis  for  a  number  of  years,  and  admits  that  TTMs  will  need  to  be 
active  in  that  marketplace  to  stay  alive  in  the  1990s.  With  its 
substantial  experience  in  PC  and  telecommiinkirtkMBS  ^q^rt, 
TRW  will  again  be  able  to  enjoy  a  headstart  on  other  TPMs 
currently  approaching  the  network  market. 
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Service  at  a  Glance 

TRW  Customer  Servi^  Division 



Brands  supported  include: 

•  3-Com,  Altos,  Ampex,  Anadex,  AT&T,  Bell  &  Howell,  Compaq, 
CDC,  Data  Products,  Diablo,  DEC,  Dilog,  Emulex,  Epson, 
Esprit,  Fujitsu,  hd^es,  IBM,  [&tm§&,  fidmm^,  Unk,  Mitae, 

Mitsubishi,  Okidata,  Plus  Development,  Quantum,  Rodime, 
STC,  Telex,  Wyse,  Docutel,  Diebold,  Zenith,  HP,  Toshiba, 
NEC,  Texas  Instruments,  Datasouth 


Products  maint^nod: 

•  Mainfnaines 

•  Minicomputers 

•  Superminis 

•  Microcomputers 

•  Periphwiais 

Te  leco  m  tmink^^ns 

-  LAN 

-  Modems 


Seiviet  povided: 

•  Preventive  ma^ntenam^ 

•  Consulting 

•  Installation/relocation 

•  ReftiilMfliient 

•  Equipment  mieflease 


Industries  targeted  include: 

•  Manufacturing 

•  Transportation 

•  Medical 

•  Distribution 

•  limirance 

•  Services 

•  Federal  govenrtment 

•  State/local  government 

•  Plemediiil  ms^ntenance 

•  EGO/FCO  (change  orders) 

•  Training 

•  Fourth-party  maintenance 

•  Conversion/upgrade 


FTVA 
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Third-Party  Maintenance 

Service  Vendor  Comparative  Tables 


EXHBIT IIH 


TPM  Revenue  and  Employee  Size 


Company 

1988  TPM 

Revenues 
($  Millions) 

Number  of 

Service 
Employees 

Number  of 
FEs 

CDC 

97  e 

900  e 

550  e 

Dataserv 

80  e 

1.034 

600 

Decision  Data 

125 

1,300 

700 

GE  Computer  Services 

120  e 

1.800 

1.200 

Grumman  Systems  Support 

40  e 

425 

275 

IDEA  Servicx}m 

70 

800 

450 

Intelogic  Trace 

117 

1,465 

617 

McDonnell  Douglas 

69  e 

1,000 

500  e 

NCR 

45 

6.540* 

5.300  * 

Sorbus 

175  e 

2.300 

1.000 

TRW 

135  e 

2.100 

1.300 

e  =  INPUT  estimate 

*  SNired  between  TPM  and  manufacturer  busiriess 


FTVA 
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eOltBIT  111-2 


TPM  Geographic  Coverage 


Company 

Natbnwcto 
Coven^e 

Number  of 
Service 
Locations 

Number  of 
Repair 
Depots 

Number  of 
Major  Parts 
Centers 

CDC 

X 

100 

* 

* 

Dataserv 

150 

4 

1 

Decison  Data 

X 

125 

90 

125 

GE 

X 

283 

28 

283 

Grumman 

xt 

65 

1 

3 

IDEA  Servcom 

X 

160 

11 

24 

Intelogic  Trace 

X 

230 

19 

24 

McDonnell  Douglas 

X 

150 

3 

3 

NCR 

X 

425 

425 

425 

Sorbus 

X 

200 

18 

2 

TRW 

X 

125 

50 

50 

*  Cc»ipai^  did  respond 
t  ExchJd^  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
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EXHIBIT  III-3 


TPM  Product  Service  Coverage 


Products  Serviced 

Company 

Main- 
frames 

Minis 

Super- 
minis 

Micros 

Periph- 
erals 

Telecom 

CDC 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Dataserv 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Ddc^on 
Data 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

GE 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Grumman 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

IDEA  Servcom 

X 

X 

v 
A 

V 
A 

V 
A 

V 
A 

Intdlogic 
Trace 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MDFCS 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

NCR 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sorbus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TRW 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

FTVA 
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EXHIBIT  III-4 


TPM  Telecom  Product  Service  Coverage 


Telecom  Products  Serviced 

Company 

LAN 

PBX 

Modem 

Fax 

MUX 

Satellite 
Earth 
Stations 

Front-End 
Processor 

CDC 

X 

Dataserv 

Decision 
Data 

X 

X 

GE 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Gmmman 

X 

IDEA  Servcom 

Y 

Y 
A 

V 

Y 
A 

inteiogic 
Trace 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MDFSC 

X 

X 

X 

NCR 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sorbus 

X 

TRW 

X 

X 

S4 


ei9eoiyMPUT.Ri|i«i«KiltonPiahMMd. 
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EXHIBITIII-5 


TPM  Services  Offered 

Services  Offered 

Company 

Mfr. 
Warranty 

Remedial 
Maint. 

Preven- 
tive 
Maint. 

ECO/ 
FCOs 

Software 
Support 

Consulting 

Training 

CDC 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Dataserv 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Data 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

GE 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Gnjmman 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

IDEA  Servcom 

Y 
A 

Y 
A 

Y 
A 

Y 
A 

Y 
A 

Y 

A 

Y 

A 

Intelogic 
Trace 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MDFSG 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

NCR 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sorbus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TRW 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

FTVA 
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EXHIBIT  lli-6 


TPM  Services  Offered  (Continued) 

Services  Offered 

Company 

Disaster 
Recovery 

Install/ 
Relocate 

4th-Party 

Refurb. 

Convert/ 
Upgrade 

Equip. 
Sales/ 
Lease 

File 

Conver- 
sion 

CDC 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Dataserv 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

L/OwiSiUI  1 

Data 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

GE 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Grumman 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

IDEA  Servcom 

y 

Y 

y 

y 

Intelogic 
Trace 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

MDFSC 

X 

X 

X 

X 

NCR 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

Sorbus 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 

TRW 

X 

X 

X 

X 

X 
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TPM  Contract  Usage 


Service  Derived  From: 
(Percent ) 

Company 

uontract 

riat  ree 

1  &  M 

CDC 

90 

0 

10 

utxiaovi  V 

100 

0 

0 

Data 

* 

* 

* 

GE 

60 

20 

20 

Grumman 

95 

0 

5 

IDEA  Servcom 

90 

2 

8 

Inteiogic  Trace 

93 

0 

7 

MDFSC 

95 

3 

2 

NCR 

90 

0 

10 

Sorbus 

90 

0 

10 

TRW 

75 

15 

10 

*  Comf^my  did  not  respond 
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EXHIBIT  lil-8 


TPM  Service  by  Delivery  IMode 


Service  Performed 
(Percent ) 

Company 

On-Site 

nonnt 

Remote 
Diagnostics 

Other 

CDC 

99 

0 

0 

1 

Dataserv 

90 

5 

5 

0 

Decision 
Data 

it 

It 

It 

GE 

70 

20 

10 

0 

Grumman 

98 

2 

0 

0 

IDEA  Servcom 

95 

5 

0 

0 

Inteiogic  Trace 

86 

1 

0 

MDFSG 

99 

1 

0 

0 

NCR 

80 

15 

0 

5 

Sorlaus 

* 

* 

* 

* 

TRW 

80 

10 

5 

5 

Company  did  not  respond 
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Appendix:  Questionnaire 


YmorName:  YourPhon^Ext: 

Ti&e  :   

Company:  

Address:  


Main  Phone:  

CEO/Ptesident  Name: 
Tide:  


1.  How  many  years  has  the  company  b<»n  in  the  TPM  business?   

2.  How  many  people  are  dedicated  to  third-party  service  activities?   

Of  this  total  what  number  (cff  percent)  are  in: 

a.  Management:   or  %  of  total 

b.  Field  Support:   or  %  of  total 

c.  Field  Engineers:   or  %  of  total 

d.  Administration:   or  %  of  total 

3.  a.  How  many  service  locations  do  you  have  in  total?   

b.  How  many  of  these  are  repair  depots  (carry-in/mail-in)?   

c.  How  many  of  these  are  parts  depots  (major  inventory  centers)?  

4.  What  is  the  geographic  coverage  of  your  service  activities? 

a.  □  NE  (ME,  VT,  NH,  NY,  MA,  CT,  RI,  PA,  NJ,  MD,  DE,  WV,  VA,  DC) 

b.  □  SE  (KY,  AR,  TN,  NC,  SC,  MS,  AL,  LA,  GA,  FL) 

c.  □  Central  (MN,  WI,  MI,  lA,  IL,  IN,  OH,  MO) 

d.  □  SW  (CA,  NV,  UT,  AZ,  CO,  MM,  TX,  OK,  KS) 

e.  □  N(»mitiiieatal  (AK,  HI) 

f .  □  NW  (OR,  WA,  ID,  MT,  ND,  SD,  WY,  NB) 


FTVA 
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5.     What  industries  do      ptriniarily  service? 


a.  □  Manufacturing 

b.  □  Transportation 

c.  □  Utilities 

d.  □  Mnfical 

Do  you  service: 

a.  □  Mainframes 

b.  □  Minicomputers 

c.  □  Sffcm^b 

d.  □  MIcitxxnaputars 

e.  □  FeaphaslB 


e.  □  Distribution 

f.  □  Banking/Finance 

g.  □  Insiurance 

h.  □  EducatidD 


□  Telecommunications 

1)  □  LAN 

2)  □  PBX 

3)  □  Modem 

4)  a  Fax 


i.  □  Services 

j.  □  Federal  Gov't, 

k.  □  State/Local  Gov't. 

1.  □  Other 


5)  □  Multiplexors 

6)  □  Si^lIitB  Earth  Stations 

7)  □  Frmit-oid  Ptocesscvs 


7.     Please  list  the  pnadfis  mamifactorers'  products  that  you  service: 
(a^  Manufacturer  (b^  Product  Tvpe 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

7.  

8.  

9.  

10.  


(g)  Modglfs 


(Continue  on  back  if  necessary) 


8.     Whidi  of  the  following  services  do  you  provide: 


a.  □  Mmi&MStamWmmty 

b.  □  Remedial  Maintenance 

c.  □  Preventive  Maintenance 

d.  □  ECO/FCO  (Change  Orders) 

e.  □  Software  Maintenance 

f.  □  CoDsulting 
□  llaining 

h.  □  Dii^u^Recovoy 


1. 

j. 

k. 

1. 

m. 

n. 

o. 


□  InstaSittkm/Rfi^icatiQn 

□  Fourth-Party  Maintenance 

□  Refurbishment 

□  ConversionAJpgrade 

□  Equipment  Sale/Lease 

□  File  Conversion  (SW) 

□  OthCT  (specify)  


e  igwby  mrr.  Ripredueaon  PMNHad. 
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9.  Wtodoy<xicc»sldaryoiir|Hindpal(K»iq>etito^ 

10.  What  percent  of  your  s&mcc  is  delivo^d  in  die  following  modes: 

a.  On-site  maintraance   %     c.  Rq)drd^pot/carry-in   % 

b.  Renx^  diagiu»tic  services   %     d.  Other  (  )  % 

11.  a.  What  ware  your  1988  revenues  derived  strictly  from  third-party  maintenance-related  services? 
$  million 

b.  What  pm%nta^  growth  in  TPM  do  you  antkdpate  in  1989?  % 

12.  What  is  your  hourly  (per-call)  rate?  $  /hour 

13.  What  percent  of  your  business  is  derived  from  services  that  are: 

a.  0(»fira^basM   %  c.  Flat-fee  per-incutent   % 

b.  fibHirly  par-call   % 

14.  What  types  of  services  do  your  customers  request  most  often? 

15.  What  additional  offoings  (scavice^Axmtract  options)  do  you  plan  to  add  in  the  near  future? 


»»»»»THANK  YOU««««« 


FTVA 
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